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ORIENTAL SOURCES OF SUME OF CHAUCER'S 
TALES. 
The “ father of English poetry” does not profess 
to be the inventor of the storics which he repre- 
mts his Canterbury pilgrims as relating in the 
course of their journey to the shrine of Thomas 
4 Becket, On the contrary, he tells us that 
“ Out of oldé fieldes, as men saithe, 
Comith all this newe corne fro yere to yere; 
And out of oldé bookes, in good faithe, 
Comith all this new science that men lere,”’ 
Like Shakspeare, he was content with such 
materials as he found at hand, and converted 
hem by the power of his genius, by his wis- 
tom and sparkling wit, into “things of beauty.” | 
‘ales of the northern minstrels of France, monk- 
h stories, Italian novels, he freely adapted 
his purposes. It is now becoming generally 
nown to students of comparative folk-tales— 
nks to the laborious investigations of such 
Hearned and acute scholars as Benfey, Kohler, 
Godeke, Liebrecht, Nildeke, &c.—that Buddhist 
logues, tales, and parables had begun to migrate 
tward in the early centuries of our era. The 
am of Indian fiction was doubtless swelled 
n its westward course in consequence of the 
tusades, but it had been flowing steadily to- 
ds Europe long before Peter the Hermit and 





Walter the Penniless were born. In the days of 
Chaucer the trowvéres had ceased reciting or chant- 
ing their fabliaux, but many of these had been 
caught up and appropriated by the compilers of 
exempla designed for the use of preachers, and by 
the early Italian novelists, which are traceable to 
Asiatic sources. A careful examination cf the 


| voluminous medieval collections of stories and 


sermons, such as the Sermones de Tempore, &c., of 
Jacques de Vitry and the Liber de Donis of 
Etienne de Bourbon, which are considerably 
anterior to the Gesta Romanorum, could not fail 
to throw much new light on the question of the 
origin and diffusion of popular tales and fictions ; 
and it may interest some readers of “ N. & Q.” to 


| learn that Prof. T. F, Crane, of Cornell University, 


Ithaca, U.S., is engaged on a work dealing with 
monkish sermon-books and stories, a chapter of 
which has already appeared in the T'ransactions of 


| the American Philosophical Society. I purpose in 


the present and subsequent papers tracing some of 
the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer to ancient Asiatic 
sources, and begin with 

I. THE PARDONER’S TALE. 

Three “ rioters” find a great treasure at the foot 
of a tree, and resolving to wait on the spot till 
darkness shall enable them to carry it off unseen 
byany. The youngest is despatched to the town to 
fetch some wine. While he is absent the two 
others agree to put him to death on his return, and 
share the treasure. The youth, on his way to the 
town, determines to poison his companions, and 
thus have all the treasure for himself. He goes 
first to an apothecary, and buys strong poison , 
then to a wine-shop, where he procures three 
bottles of wine, and having put the poison into 
two of them, returns to his comrades. 

“What nedith it thereof to sermon more ? 

For right as thei bad cast his deth before, 

Right so thei han him slain, and that anone ; 

And whan that this was doen, than spake that one, 
Now let us sit and drinke, and make us mery, 

And aftirward thei wolne his body bury. 

And aftir that it happid one, per caas, 

To take the bottle there the poison was, 

And dronke, and yave his felowe drinke also, 
Through whiche anon thei stervin bothé two.” 
Such is the outline of the Pardoner’s Tale, so far as 
my present purpose is concerned, which is to in- 
dicate its Indian original, in the forty-eighth of 
the Jitakas, or Buddhist birth-stories, one of ten 
(Nos. 41-50) translated by the Bishop of Ceylon, 
in the Transactions of the Ceylon Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, the conclusion of which is 

as follows :— 

Two robbers having possessed themselves of a 
great treasure, they carried it and buried it ina 
woody place near a village, and one sat with a 
sword guarding it, while the other went into the 
village to get riceand have food cooked. Covet- 
ousness is indeed the root of destruction. The 
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man who was sitting by the treasure thought, 
‘*When he comes the treasure will be divided into 
two parts ; suppose I strike him a blow with the 
sword just as he comes, and kill him.” And he 
drew the sword, and sat watching for his arrival. 
And the other thought, “ That treasure will have 
to be divided into two parts ; suppose I put poison 
into the food, and give it to that man to eat, and 
so kill him, and take all the treasure for myself.” 
And so, as soon as the food was done, he dined 
himself, and then put poison in the rest and took 
it to the place. He had hardly put down the food 
and stood still, when the other cleft him in two 
with the sword, and threw him in a covered place. 
Then he ate the food, and himself died on the spot. 

Now the Jiétakas are believed to have been 
composed a century or more before Christ ; but 
there is an intermediate Eastern version in an 
Arabic text of the Thousand and One Nights, 
edited by Habicht and Fleischer from a manuscript 
procured in Tunis, and printed at Breslau. This 
is one of a series of twenty-eight stories related to 
King Shah Bakht by his vazir Er-Rahwan, and it 
may have been brought to Italy through the 
Turks, or by Venetian merchants from the Levant. 

I do not think that it has been hitherto pointed 
aut to mere English readers that the idea of the 
story of the Vazie and the King seems to have 
been imitated from the frame of The Book of 
Sindibdd; or, the Seven Vazirs. Er-Rahwan, 
prime minister of King Shah Bakht, “had many 
enemies, who envied him his high place, and still 
sought to do him hurt, but found no way there- 
unto, and God, in his foreknowledge, decreed that 
the king dreamt that the vazir Er-Rahwan gave 
him a fruit from off a tree, and he ate it and died.” 
The king sends for a celebrated astrologer, and 
desires him to interpret this dream. But the 
vazir’s enemies had privately besought the sage to 
slander him to the king, promising him much 
wealth therefor; and so the sage told the king 
that the vazir would slay him in the course of the 
ensuing month, and bade him hasten to put the 
vazie to death. The king then sends for the vazir 
Er-Rahwan, and frankly tells him of his dream 
and the sage’s interpretation thereof; and the 
vazir, seeing it was a device of his enemies to 
destroy him, expresses his willingness to be put to 
death : “ but if the king see fit not to put me to 
death till the morrow, and will pass this night 
with me and take leave of me, when the morrow 
cometh the king shall do what he will.” That 
night the vazir related a story to the king, which 
so pleased him that he respited the vazir for 
another day, and in this way he entertained Shah 
Bakht each night until the fatal month was past, 
when the wickedness of the vazir’s enemies was 
made manifest. I may mention that the Persian 


romance Bakhtydr Nima ; or, the Ten Vazirs and 
the Indian romance Alakeswara Kathé are of a 





similar design, and I have given some account of 

them in the introduction to my edition of the 

Book of Sindibad. W. A. Croustoy, 
233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 





CHARLES LAMB'S “MR. H——” AND THE 
DRAMATIC STUDENTS. 

The representation a few weeks ago of Charles 
Lamb’s farce Mr. I1——, probably for the first 
time at a public performance in England since the 
memorable night when its delightful author as. 
sisted at its condemnation, now nearly eighty years 
ago, deserves a more permanent record than is 
supplied by an ordinary theatrical review. It was 
a happy thought of the enterprising young artists 
who constitute the society of Dramatic Students 
to sevive a piece which in literary history can 
never lose its interest, especially when they had 
among their number a gentleman so admirably 
fitted for the leading character as Mr. Tresahar, 
a young actor whose future career should be 
watched with interest. Mr. Tresahar is entitled 
to the first word of praise, if only because he 
played the title réle; but it were unfair not to 
bracket with him the names of his companions, 
who mustered in force to play even the most in- 
significant characters—guests and waiters included 
—and who all played with an artistic sense of the 
value of ensemble, and with a result that I do not 
hesitate to say has not been seen in a piece 80 
slight since the first visit of the Comédie Fran- 
¢aise company to us in 1870. Mr. Trent’s Land- 
lord Pry, the Belvil of Mr. Foss, the Melesinda of 
Miss Alice Belmore, and the Lady Wearwell of 
Miss Woolgar Mellon (bearer of an honoured 
name), and—not least—Miss Nopreys, who came 
from the Court Theatre to make a genuine study 
of the part of Susan Chambermaid, were all ex- 
cellent. Nor must Mr. de Cordova be omitted, 
who spoke the prologue (originally delivered by 
Elliston, the performer of Mr. H——) in a “make- 
up,” as successful as it was daring, of Charles 
Lamb bimself. Ifthe imitation had failed from 
lack of resemblance, or had been allowed to over- 
step nature into the region of caricature, the 
experiment might have been resented. But the 
likeness, even extending to the natural features 
of Mr. Cordova’s countenance, was absolutely 
startling. The aquiline nose, the swarthy com- 
plexion, the black hair lying on the forehead pre- 
cisely in accordance with the extant portraits of 
Lamb, were all there, and the complete suit of 
rusty clerk-like black, only relieved by a loose 
white necktie, completed a figure that seemed to 
be the very original of Brook Pelham’s well-known 
etching. Nor should mention be omitted of the 
extreme care bestowed upon the accessories gener- 
ally. The costumes were those of the beginning 
of the century, and Mr. Tresahar, with his blue 
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coat, gold buttons, and tights, as an exquisite, 
rich, handsome, and young, might have stepped 
out of one’of Mr. Caldecott’s delightful illus- 
trations to Washington’s Irving’s Sketch-Book. 
Lamb, it may be remembered, speaks of the hero 
of the farce as a young ‘‘ coxcomb” at Bath, and 
Mr. Tresahar seemed to have seized with a true 
instinct Lamb’s conception of the character. His 
remonstrances, only half serious, with Melesinda on 
her objection to his name, and his plaintive threats 
that he will leave his own country for some ‘‘ yet 
undiscovered Otaheite,” where “the persecuted 
syllables shall be no more heard, or excite no 
meaning,” were delivered with an admirable sense 
of the humour of the situation. Not less excellent 
(save for an unaccountable drop in the voice, which 
Mr. Tresahar should at once cure himself of) was 
his coxcombry of accent in relating the “ distress- 
ing” anecdote of the nabob and the lac of rupees, 
and the artless way in which he allowed the 
“unfortunate name” at last to escape his lips. 

The performers had most wisely compressed the 
piece into a single act, the original farce being, it 
will be remembered, in two. By the judicious 
omission of one or two scenes and curtailment of 
the dialogue, the drawbacks to the play in its 
original shape were still further reduced. But, 
above all, the radical mistake of the author in 
keeping the audience waiting for a secret, in itself 
trivial, through two acts unusually bare of incident 
was no longer felt. The audience, who knew their 
Charles Lamb, knew exactly what they had to 
expect ; and, instead of puzzling over a mystery, 
were at leisure to give undivided attention to the 
very amusing situations and the real cleverness of 
the acting. The experiment proved that Lamb’s 
friends and critics, who maintained that with 
a little alteration the play might have been 
made a most successful after-piece, did not speak 
without some reason. The performance took place 
at the Gaiety Theatre, October 27, 1885. A. 


SHAKSPEARIANA., 
“Hamer,” ILI. i. (6 S. viii. 1645; xii, 902).— 
‘* Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them,” 

It was a dictum in Shakespeare's time that the 
forces of nature could be governed only by obey- 
ing them, and that to battle with them was sure 
and speeedy destruction. Bacon, I think, recites 
the aphorism, which has probably come down from 
antiquity, ‘The mills of the gods grind to pow- 
der.” Had Shakespeare lived to see the ocean 
steamer’s propeller battling with a troubled sea— 
and overcoming it—he might have saved Hamlet's 
life. J. B. Witmsuvurst, 


The work referred to at p. 202 is no doubt 
Illustrations of Aristotle on Men and Manners 





from the Dramatic Works of Shakspeare, by 
J. Esmond Riddle, M.A., Oxford, 1832, 12mo. 
The phrase, however, “ a sea of troubles ” does not 
occur in Aristotle, but is derived from Aischylus 
(Sept. c. Thebas, 755, ed. Blomfield) :— 

kaxov 8 dorep Oaracca Kip aye. 
fEschylus has a similar phrase in the Prometheus 
Vinctus (1051, Blomfield) :— 

Oids oe Xetpov Kal KaKOV Tpikupia 

érewo’ dcbuKTos. 

The learned editors Blomfield and Butler have 
accumulated a great number of parallel passages 
in their notes on these lines. The idea, somewhat 
differently expressed, is not uncommon in the 
Psalms (xlii. 7, Ixxxviii. 7), and may have sug- 
gested itself independently to many writers. 

W. E. Bucktey. 
“ Cympecine,” LV. ii. 285 (6S. xii. 263, 304). 
** Upon their faces. 
You were as flowers, now withered: even so 
These herblets shall, which we upon you strow.” 
If the full stop after the word ‘‘ faces” be removed 
—and it would appear that nothing more is neces- 
sary—then I venture to think there will be very 
little difficulty in arriving at the meaning of the 
passage which has perplexed many readers and 
commentators. 

Without altering a letter of the text, merely 
making it a question of punctuation, we omit the 
period, read on, and find that Belarius is at first 
addressing not characters in the play, but the 
flowers. In effect he seems to say: Your rich 
floral tints, that lately showed in the faces of 
these now motionless forms, are faded and gone 
(and then, as he etrews the flowers, he adds) ; so, 
in like manner, these herblets, culled to grace 
your burial, shall also change and wither. The 
key to this interpretation of the passage may be 
found in the lines commencing “ With fairest 
flowers,” previously uttered by Arviragus. 

Wa. UNDERHILL. 

London Central Club, E.C. 


Notwithstanding the generalization of Guiderius, 

1. 253— 
“ Thersites’ body is as good as Ajax’,” 

I much doubt that Cloten’s was laid in the same 
grave side by side with Imogen. Had I been 
Guiderius or Arviragus I could not have done 
this, nor lain the bloodthirsty hectoring brute with 
Euriphile my mother. Lspecially would I not 
have done so when there was no necessity beyond 
the avoidance of digging up a few spadefuls of turf 
and clay. Proof is given us that their feelings did 
not obey their reason, since Cloten was uncere- 
moniously chucked into his grave, without song or 
obsequy. The “come lay him down” refers, I 
feel sure, to Imogen, for her obsequies were per- 
formed before her supposed corse was laid in the 
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grave, as shown by the words, 1. 237, “sing him 
to the ground,” and by the somewhat more formal 
procedure in the case of Ophelia. 

Of this, too, I feel most certain,—that no such 
affectionate and customary tribute as the strewing 
of flowers upon a seeming virgin youth was inten- 
tionally given to Cloten, for the Queen in Hamlet 
definitely tells us that her “maiden” or virgin 
“‘strewments” should, as she had hoped, have 
been 

“Thy bride-bed to have deck’d 
And not have strewed thy grave.” 

Malone and Dyce punctuate not as they are 
stated, but “— Upon their faces.—” meaning strew 
upon their faces ; but this cannot be, partly for the 
reason given above, partly because the Queen’s 
words just quoted show that such strewments were 
not merely on the face, but on the body, and be- 
cause Arviragus, ending a short speech on the same 
subject, says :— 

“Yea, and furr’d moss to winter-ground thy corse.” 

I had once thought of the change, “ Upon her [the 
earth’s] face, but now see that the text is far 
better, and only requires the substition of a comma 
for the full stop after “faces.” “Upon their 
faces” is “ Upon the faces of these flowers that 
I have gathered.” The speaker would say: “ You, 
Fidele, once moved upon the faces of these herb- 
lets, but now you are withered ; even so these 
now fresh herblets which we strew upon you shall 
within a few hours wither, so soon do beauty 
and fragrance and youth pass away ”; the frequent 
Biblical simile (Ps. ciii. 15, 16) occurring to him 
(as it does immediately afterwards to Imogen) and 
in some degree being his solace. 

In concluding, I would protest in the strongest 
terms against putting into his mouth such a bald, 
prosaic, ill-suited phrase as is ‘‘ Upon your sur- 
face.” Br. NicHoson. 


A Descenpant or SHaxspeare, — Though 
almost everything concerning Shakspeare has 
been sifted, perhaps some few grains of wheat 
may yet lie concealed. Possibly the following 
passage, discovered by me the other day in 
a letter numbered Ixxxviii. in Elegant Ex- 
tracts (1794), from the “ Rev. Mr. Dyer to Mr. 
Duncombe,” dated “Coningsby: Nov. 24: 1756,” 
may interest Shakspearian readers, especially 
those who take an interest in the family alliances: 
** My wife’s name was Ensor, whose grandmother 
was a Shakspear descended from a brother of 
everybody’s Shakspear. We have four children 
living : three are girls; the youngest a boy six 
years old” (vol. iii. p. 467). An appended note 
at the foot adds : “ Sister of Mr. Strong Ensor, of 
Warwickshire.” 

John Dyer, the writer (1700-58), was educated 
at Westminster School under Dr. Freind, and 
finds a niche in Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, He is 


chiefly remembered by his descriptive poem Grongar 
Hill, in which he depicts his native scenes on the 
banks of the Towy, in Carmarthenshire. Coningsby 
was a living in Lincolnshire which he held, which 
was evidently situated much out of the world, 
and he had then fallen into bad health. There 
are three more letters of his in the same volume 
(Ixxxix., xc., xci.), besides a little poem of five 
verses inserted in the notes, commencing 

“ Have my friends in the town, the busy gay town, 

Forgot such a man as John Dyer?” 

Nothing more is said concerning the four chil- 
dren mentioned in the above extract. Dyer speaks 
in the same letter of his brother, the Rev. Thomas 
Dyer, having “such a house full of children as 
puts me in mind of a noted statue at Rome of the 
river Nile, on the arms, legs, and body of which 
are crawling and climbing ten or a dozen little 
a and girls.” Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


SHAKSPEARE AND Suicipe.—Plumptre, on the 
religion and morality of Shakespere, has said that 
Shakespere was well acquainted with the Bible. 
It may be asked if Hamlet (I. ii.) is made to give 
an example of it when he says— 

“ Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon 'gainst self-slaughter.” 

That there is nothing in the Bible against 
suicide has been said before. The book of Macha- 
bees 2, xiv. 37, 46, speaks approvingly of it when 

tazis, rather than fall into the hands of his ene- 
mies, kills himself. Josephus and Philo contended 
that under certain circumstances better put an end 
to your existence. On Josephus, Milman, in his 
History of the Jews, approves of it. Fathers in 
the Christian Church, without ever quoting or 
interpreting Scripture against it, thought it to be 
preferred to death and dishonour. Smith, however, 
in his Dictionary of the Bible, under “ Razis,” 
says: “This act of suicide, which was wholly 
alien to the spirit of the Jewish law and people, 
has been the subject of considerable discussion. 
W. J. Bircu. 


Tue Name Suaxsreare.—It appears from 
the Poll Tax Returns of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, published in 1882 under the direction 
of the Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical 
Association, that there was living in Pontefract 
in the year 1379 one “Robertus Schaksper’, 
Cowper.” He, with Emma, his wife, was rated at 
sixpence, a sum which was then equivalent to the 
value of a gallon of white wine. Possibly the 


name may occur elsewhere in these returns, but 
I have not noticed it. 

In the dialect of Sheffield, twenty-five miles 
from Pontefract, shak is often used in the sense 
of to crack or break. Thus a piece of ivory or 
steel is said to be shakked when it it cracked 
j all over. 





If we take the name Shakespeare in 
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this sense it is equivalent, or nearly equivalent, 
te Breakspear. And, doubtless, Robert of Ponte- 
fract would’ have called himself Shaxpere. It 
would be interesting to know whether any 
authentic instance of the name occurs earlier 
than this of 1379. 

With Shakespeare and Breakspear may be com- 
pared Wagspere, and in connexion with the last- 
mentioned word I may quote Havelok the Dane: 

“ He was te beste knith at nede, 
pat heuere micthe riden on stede, 
Or wepne wagge or folc vt lede.”’ 
Skeat’s ed., 1. 87. 

Mr. Bardsley (English Surnames, second edit., 
461), treats Wagspere and Shakespeare as comic 
names. But there is nothing comic about Have- 
lok. That poem is as solemn as the Jliad, and the 
lines just quoted describe the martial prowess of 
aking. Perhaps Mr. Bardsley was thinking of 
that affectionate vibration of a dog’s tail to which 
the word wag is so generally applied. However, 
to wag a spear is equivalent to “vibrare hastam 
ante pugnam” (Cic., De Oratore, ii. 80, 325), to 
brandish it, I suppose, as the Indian does his 
tomabawk. To shake or shak a spear, according 
to this Yorkshire sense, would mean to break or 
splinter it. 8. O. Appy. 

Sheffield. 


“In tHE Error.”— 
“ Or else was wrangling Somerset in the error,” 
1 Henry VI, I. iv. 6. 
Dyce in a note on this line puts, “ Qy. in error.” 
It is certainly possible that the the may have 
caught the copyist’s eye from the line above :— 
“Then eay at once if I maintain’d the truth?” 
Shakespeare never appears to use the phrase “in 
error.” Is there any instance of the use of this 
phrace in Elizabethan writers =“ in the wrong” ? 
F. A. Marsua.t. 
Drawine Bioop rrom a Witcn.— 
* Blood will I draw on thee, thou art a witch.” 
1 Henry V1, 1. v. 6. 
Can any of your readers tell me where I can find 
in a book of the Elizabethan period any reference 
to the superstition that when blood had been 
drawn from a witch by any person, that person was 
exempt from her power ? F. A. Marsua.t, 


“Ricuarp IT.,” If. i. 38-9.—What is the com- 
mon-sense and present day meaning of the follow- 
ing phrase, spoken by Gaunt ?— 

“ Light vanity, insatiate cormorant, 
Consuming means, suon preys upon itself.” 
L. E, Priester. 


Derzcrive Postar Reeutatiox.— Will you 
permit me to use the powerful machinery of 
“N. & Q.” to amend a defective postal regulation 
which works great injury to American bookbuyers 





and English booksellers, namely, the rule which 
limits the weight of a parcel of books that may be 
sent by mail from the United Kingdom to the 
United States. Within the United Kingdom, as 
within the United States, any, or almost any, book 
can be sent by post ; but between the two countries 
the weight is limited to, I think, four pounds. 
This has in several ivstances deterred me from 
buying books I wanted, and in other cases I have 
been compelled to allow a volume to be divided. 
Have not the booksellers of London influence 
enough and interest enough in the matter to have 
this changed? The postal regulations of the 
United States suggest the change needed, and it 
is very simple. They provide that no package 
weighing more than four pounds may be sent by 
mail, “ except that one volume of a printed book 
may be sent, irrespective of iis weight.” 
BIBLIOPHILE. 


Tut New Print Room at tHe Britisu 
Musrum.—The following suggestion of Mr. Wal- 
ford, in his Antiquarian, is worth reprinting iu 
“N. & Q.”:— 

“Now that the new Print Room at the British 
Museum is opened, it is to be hoped that an attempt will 
be made to get together a collection of English topo- 
graphical engravings, arranged under the several coun- 
ties. Up to now the engravings in the Museum are 
classified not according to their subject, but under the 
name of their author.” 

Mus Rvsticuvs. 


“SENTIMENTAL JouRNEY.”— Stone mentions 
Bevoriskius and his Commentary on the Genera- 
tions of Adam. Paulin Crassous, in his notes on 
the Voyage Sentimentale (3 vols., Didot, Paris, 
1801), suggests, at p. 215 of the third volume, 
that Bevoriskius, or Bévor, might have been a 
dignitary of York Cathedral, because heborensis 
in Latin means a person belonging to Yorkshire. 
He says further that he knows of no such com- 
mentary as that to which Sterne alludes. Mr. 
Fitzgerald, at p. 342 of the first volume of his 
Life of Sterne, 1864, says : “ The learned Bevoris- 
kius must, I think, be a disguise for Eboriskius, 
and have reference to some one in the cathedral 
of York.” This theory is untrue. Bevoriskius, 
or Beverovicius, was the Latinized name of Jan 
Van Beverwyck, a Dutch physician and magis- 
trate (1594-1697). I have his small quarto por- 
trait with the legend “Johannes Beverovicius 
Medicus et Senator,’ &c. There is a list of his 
voluminous writings in the Dictionaire Historique, 
1740, of Moreri, who uses both names, Beverwyck 
and Beverovicius. The“ Commentary on the Genera- 
tions of Adam” begins at fol. 1 of a quarto book, 
published at Amsterdam in 1652, entitled Joh. 
Van Beverwiich’s Schat Der Gesontheydt Met 
Veersen vergiert door de Heer Jacob Cats, Ridder. 
It has a portrait of Beverwyck on the title-page, 
with numerous copper-plates in the text. The 
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commentary has a queer little plate of Death 

enclosing Adam and Eve in his net while Eve 

offers the apple to her spouse. A copy of this 

truly Shandean book is lot No. 633 in the May, 

1869, book auction catalogue of Fred. Muller & 

Co., Amsterdam. Epwarp Watter West. 
New York. 


Peeraces or Scares AnD Barpotr. — The 
Extinct Peerages state that Robert de Scales, fifth 
Lord Scales, married Elizabeth, daughter of Wil- 
liam, Lord Bardolf. He appears to have died 
in 1402, at the age of twenty. But the fol- 
lowing curious inscription distinctly gives his 
name as Thomas. It is on the reverse side ofa 
loose palimpsest brass in Halvergate Church, 
Norfolk, and appears, by its rather early style of 
English, to belong to about the years 1420-30. 
3urke says that his widow was remarried to Sir 
Henry Percy, of Athole, but this inscription 
makes no mention of him. Blomefield (Hist. of 
Norfolk, x. 23) says that his first wife was Joan 
Bardolf, and his second Elizabeth , who after- 
wards married Sir Henry Percy; but that is pro- 
bably an error. The inscription is printed in 
Haines’s Manual, p. 249, and is as follows :— 
“Here restyth y*® body of elisabeth y* wyf of thos y* 

lord scalys y* worthy. 

Qwylt y* dowt of y* nobyl lord bardolf 1 hys dayes 

ryth dowthty. 

To qwose sowle ibii sende y* dropys of yi plenteuows 

mercy. 

So y' aftyr yis owtlawry eche abyde wyth y® holy I yi 

p’petuel glory.” 

After a long search I am driven to the conclu- 
sion that his name was Robert, and that Thomas 
was a mistake (a very unusual thing) of the en- 
graver, who did not know the name of the young 
father, and substituted that of Thomas, seventh 
lord, his second son, a man of much note in the 
county temp. Henry VI, C. R. Mayyine. 

Diss Rectory. 





Tue Arms or Hatirax.—Since sending a note 
on the arms of Halifax as some explanation of the 
derivation of the name of the town, I see that 
another correspondent ascribes a totally different 
coat to it. This has induced me to refer, and I 
find that the arms of Halifax are, Checky, or and 
gules, the face of St. John the Baptist ppr., the 
head crowned, and around it in old English the 
words “Haly Fax.” I thought I could not be 
mistaken, the town being in a district under my 
inspection some time since, and I then noted the 
peculiar arms on the public buildings ; and, more- 
over, there is a “ Haly Hill” there, on which the 
church which contained the relic of the saint was 
situated. J. Sraypisn Hany. 

Temple. 


Venus as A Man’s Curistian Name. —I 


found in an old MS. book, which I have copied, 


payments made to ‘‘ Venus ” Everall, for work year 


after year. This seemed very strange till I found 
another entry, which gave his name as “ Syl- 
vanus.” He was a “souldyer” who was main- 
tained at the cost of the trade guild. They also 
kept a “halfe souldyer,” which I presume to mean 
that, in conjunction with another guild, they paid 
half the expenses. Boiteav. 


Book Iyscriprions.— 
“ Hic liber est meus, testis est Deus meus.” 
“‘ Huius si cupis dominum cognosecere libri cercum- 
flecte oculos nomen et habebis ibi.” 
“ Iste liber pertinet: beare it well in mind 
Ad me Jacobum Weaver so curteous and 80 kinde 
Apenasempiterna. Jesus Christ me bringe 
Ad vitam eternam : To life (ever) lastinge 
Per me Jacobum Weaver.” 
The above are from the fly-leaf of a copy of 
Virgil, 1582. On the margin of the last leaf but 
one is the following, but in a later handwriting : 
“ Si quisnad quarit librum quis possidet ipsum 
nomen subscriptum perlegat iste mefi. 
L. D.” 


L. D. has added his full name (Lionell Duckett) 
to the first of the above inscriptions. I find that 
Sir Lionell Ducket was Lord Mayor in 1572. 

E. M. Hau 


Gunthorpe. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Primus Secunpvs.—Can any one explain this 
game, which Reg. Scot speaks of, saying that seek- 
ing to know the future by verses from Virgil, 
Homer, or any other ‘‘ is a ridiculous and childish 
toie, and like unto children’s plaie at Primus 
secundus”? The clown in Twelfth Night, V. i, 
appears to refer to the same when he says, “ Primo, 
secundo, tertio, is a good play,” though no commen- 
tator, so far as I know, has touched upon it ; thinking, 
apparently, that it was a mere jocularity on the 
part of the clown, and not a punning reference to a 
known game. My present conjecture is that it 
was one of those variants of sing-song rhyming 
enumerations used by children to determine who 
should hide, &c. Br. Nicnorsoy. 


“ QvoT LINGU TOT HOMINES.”—The idea that a 
man doubles himself whenever he acquires a new 
language is very old. It was strong in Ennius 
in the third century before our era. He was wont 
to claim that he had three souls because he was 
skilled in three tongues, “ Tria corda habere sese 
dicebat quod loqui Greece, et Osce, et Latine sciret,” 
Aulus Gellius, xvii. 17. The saying has been 
attributed to Charles V. by Macaulay, and the 
Cambridge Essays, It might as well have ori- 
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ginated with that monarch as with the Roman 
poet. It seerhs more likely to have been heard by 
the Spanish emperor in the following proverbial 
rhyme :— 
“ Quot linguas calles, tot homines vales.”’ 
In this form Vambéry thought it well known. In 
his Travels in Central Asia (p. 259), after he had 
obtained princely treatment from the Emir of 
Bokhara, entirely owing to his command of the 
Persian tongue, he says, “‘I had every reason to 
appreciate the truth of the Latin proverb, ‘Quot 
linguas calles, tot homines vales.’” In how early a 
use can this verse be found? It seems stamped 
with the mint-mark of medieval monkery, but to 
whom and what era shall we credit it ? 
James D, Butwer. 
Madison, Wis., U.S, 


Tue Bekens or Bekins In WESTMINSTER 
Hati.—Sir Thos. Elyot’s Dictionarium of 1538 
has the following, cinclide being evidently the 
Greek xeyxAides Latinized :— 

“Cinclide are bayes or parclosis made aboute the 
places of judgement, where men not being sutars, may 
stande, bebolde, and here what is done and spoken 
amonge the juges and pledours; Such a lyke thing is at 
Westmynster Hall about the common place, and is called 
the bekens.”’ 

Holinshed also uses the word in his Chronicles, 
ed. 1587, iii. 934, col, 1:— 

“The kings of armes cried larges in three parts of the 
hall, and after stood in their place, which was in the 
bekins at the kings bench.” 

What were the bekens or bekins; and what is the 
origin of the word? Can I anywhere find any 
reference to it? J. A. H. Morray. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


Niesour.—Is it known where G. B. Niebubr 
resided when in London, [ suppose in about the 
year 1795? C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


“Memoirs or Grimatpi.”—Will any of your 
readers kindly inform me how many plates there 
ought to be to illustrate Dickens’s Memoirs of 
Grimaldi, now one of his scarcest works? The 
publishers cannot supply the information. 


W. J. 


Taz “Srar or Destiny” 1n Inpian Fouk- 
Lorer.—Can any reader give me the scientific 
name of the star known as above in Indian folk- 
lore? In connexion with this belief a writer in 
Tom Hood’s New Monthly Magazine for February, 
1843, relates a most curious 


the previous year. But the tale is too long for 
quotation here. L. L. K 
Hull. 


Marcaret Catcnrote.—Where can I find any 
details relative to this person, who was, I under- 


incident that he | 
assures us happened during the war in Afghanistan | 





stand, born about 1773, led a hardly creditable 

life, and died in 1841? I believe one Cobbold has 

written a book concerning her. Further particulars 

would oblige. T. Cann-Hvuenes, 
The Groves, Chester. 


Preraces.—When were prefaces first intro- 
duced? Howell, in his preface to An Institution 
of General History, asserts, ‘The French first in- 
troduced this custom into the work of writing 
prefaces before the works of others.” What was 
the first preface written ? Wm. Freevove. 

Bury St. Edmunds. 


Sr. Decuman.—I shall be much obliged if you 
or any of your readers can kindly give me any in- 
formation with regard to the Welsh saint St. 
Decuman, or tell me where I can obtain such 
information. Frepk. Hancock. 


“ Eixov BactAiky Acirepa; or, the Portraicture 
of his Sacred Majesty King Charles 2. By King 
James, London, 1694.”—Is the book with the 
above title authentic, or is it a clumsy satire? 
At the end, as a sort of appendix, is printed the 
well-known account by Father Huddleston of the 
king’s reception into the Roman Church, and the 
two papers “from the strong box” alleged to be 
written by Charles, and published after his death 
by King James, expressing his views on the 
Roman Catholic Church, Mepicus. 

Oxon. 


Saunper Famity.—I see in Vanity Fair of 
September 19, in the marriage of Miss Saunder, 
it is said that the late Mr. Saunder, formerly of 
Chittlehampton, represented the ancient Devon 
family of Saunder of Saunderstead. It is gener- 
ally understood that the Saunder family of Devon 
came from Tule, in Payhembury parish; also the 
Rev. Christopher Saunder was Rector of Lapford, 
Devon, in 1570. Are any of your readers in 
possession of a pedigree of the Saunders of 
Saunderstead ; and is it known when Saunderstead 
was sold by them ? W. H. Kevranp. 

Landport House, Leamington. 


Dariry Manor, co. Dersy: Marpies.—In 
Lysons’s Derbyshire, and also in Glover’s history 
of that county, somewhat elaborate accounts are 
given of the descent of the manor of Darley, or 
rather of the moieties into which it was divided. 
I find from Close Roll 36 & 37 Car. IIT., that 
shortly after the death of Robert Marples, of Barl- 
borough, Gent., a fine was levied respecting the 
lands of which he died seised, and. inter alia, of a 
sixth part of the manor of Darley. Centuries 
before this time this manor had been held in 
moieties. It would appear, therefore, as if Robert 
Marples were possessed of a third of the old hall 
moiety, or a third of the Nether Hall moiety, 
possibly in right of his wife Hannah. I do not 
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find that either Lysons or Glover advances autho- 
rities for the accounts of descents of manors 
which he gives. With regard to Darley, possibly 
Wolley’s MSS. in the British Museum may be 
the authority, but this cannot be the case for the 
whole county. I should be glad if any reader of 
“N. & Q.” could tell me the authorities upon 
which these topographical writers founded their 
statements, or whether anything is known re- 
specting the connexion of Robert Marples or his 
wife Hannah with the manor of Darley. 
8S. O. Appy. 


Sheffield, 
Dopte: Wrarnton.— Will some reader of 
“N. & Q.” kindly give me the meaning of the 


above words? J. Ravcwirre. 


Isaac Nicnotson, Woon Encraver. — Is 
there a catalogue of his works in any publication ? 
Jackson’s History of Wood Engraving gives no 
information. Some of his works seem to be of 
considerable merit. M. 


Mercantite Frac.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents state what was the flag used by Scottish 
shipping prior to the Union ? 

Geo, ANDERSON. 

LanDLorp.— What was the origin of this word 
as now applied to the keepers of public-houses ? 

Tixy Tr, 


[A similar query, to which no answer was received, 
appeared 2" 8, ix, 426. ] 


Gotpsmita.—I should be grateful for any in- 
formation about the arms and descendants of John 
Goldsmith, of Stopeley Manor, Cheshire. He 
lived at Nantwich about 1670. His wife was 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Jonathan Cope, 
Bart., of Ranlow Abbey, Staffordshire. 

D. TownsnEenD, 

Hillfields, Red Marley, nr. Gloucester. 


_ Norsery Rayme.—Can any of your lady readers 
inform me how this nursery rhyme originated, or in 
what noble families the babes are or were solaced 
by the following ditty 7— 
“T had a little nutting tree, nothing would it bear 
But a silver nutmeg and a golden pear, 
The Queen of France's daughter gave it unto me 
That I might go a nutting upon that little tree.” 
Mater. 
St. Crement Danes.—A picture painted by 
Kent was ordered, in 1725, to be removed from 


the church by Dr. Gibson, then Bishop of London, | 


as being a satire on the house of Hanover. It 
was exhibited in the coffee-room of the “ Crown 
and Anchor ” for years, and then taken to the parish 
vestry-room. Is it in existence now; or has it 
altogether disappeared? The portraits of the wife 
and children of the “Pretender” are said to be 
scarcely disguised. C. A. Warp. 





Joun Leech anpD Mutreapy.— 

“The draughtsmen employed at the present time on 
the staff of Punch content themselves, as a rule, with 
merely affixing their initials to the drawings which they 
produce from week to week. In the old days, however, 
when Mark Lemon was editor, John Leech had a habit 
of signing his work in a fanciful fashion, with the 
design of a small glass bottle, which had inside of it the 
body ofaleech, At the time when Mulready submitted 
to the Government his elaborate design for a postage 
stamp, Leech caricatured the drawing in Punch, and 
sketched a ridiculous counterpart of the Mulready stamp, 
putting his own sign-manual in the corner as nat 
Being entirely ignorant that it was Leech’s whim to mark 
his work in this curious manner, Mulready was exceedingly 
indignant when the leech was pointed out to him. He 
felt fully persuaded that the intention of the caricaturist 
was to insult him, and that the drawing of the leech was 
meant to have a personal and very uncomplimentary 
significance. So angry was Mulready, indeed, that when 
he was invited to meet Leech at the house of the artist 
Egg, he sternly refused to do go, until the matter of the 
signature had been satisfactorily explained. When at 
length he realised the whole truth of the matter, he 
expressed himself very willing to make the acquaintance 
of his caricaturist, and from that time forward Leech and 
Mulready became fast friends.”"—Northern Chronicle, 
December 24, 1884. 

In what number of Punch did this caricature 
appear ; and what authority is there for the story 
of the offence taken by Mulready ? 

P, J. ANDERSON, 


Lancasuire Custom.—I understand that it is 
a Lancashire custom to christen the seventh son 
by the name of Doctor. I shall be glad to know 
the origin of this custom, or be equally grateful 
for any other information on the subject. 

Cever et AUDAX. 

[ An illustration of the custom seems to be supplied us 
by the Rev. F. Meape Krwo, in a certificate from the 
baptismal register of Stoke Courcy, Somerset :—June li, 
1885 (No, 1366), Doctor Archibald Kitt, son of Ernest 
John James and Fanny Matthews, Cardiff. | 


Cart. Gatnrorp.— See Court and Times of 
James the First, by Thomas Birch, D.D., 1849, 
vol, ii. pp. 473, 474:—Chamberlain to Carleton, 
London, September 4, 1624. “Captain Gainford, 
our newsmonger and maker of gazettes,” is dead. 
What is known of Capt. Gainford, and of his 
gazettes? Have they been preserved ? 

ALEXANDER Brown. 

Norwood P.O., Nelson County, Virginia, U.S. 

[Replies may be addressed care of Miss Cabell, 5, 
Camberwell New Road, London, 8.E.} 


Camptesnon Famity, or Yorx.—I should be 
much obliged to any of your correspondents who 
could give me any information about this family 
and their origin. The name sounds as if they 
might be of foreign descent. Henry Campleshon, 
merchant, was of the city of York in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. A daughter of his, 


Hannah, married Edward Mosley, alderman, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and died in 1784. The 
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arms of Campleshon are Arg., a fesse azure, fretté 
or, between a lion passant in chief, and three cross 
crosslets fitchée in base, gules, 
B. F. Scaruerr. 
30, Cranley Gardens, 8,W, 


Heratpic Book-piate.—In a copy of Tho. 
Porsel’s translation of the Book of Common 
Prayer (1733) is a book-plate, apparently of last 
century date, engraved with the following armorial 
composition:—Arms: Quarterly, 1 and 4, Arg. a 
torteau ; 2 and 3, Gules, a plate; over all a mullet 
arg. for difference. Crest, a bull’s head erased 
arg. (?). Motto, “Quot Maria intravi duce,” &c. 
On either side of the shield is some heavy mant- 
ling, and by way of supporters are two bulls cou- 
chant. Can any one tell me whose book-plate 
this is likely to be ? A. F. Herrorp. 

Macclesfield, Cheshire, 


PaInTER witnout Arms.—In the year 1862 I 
saw at Antwerp a painter copying paintings in one 
of the picture galleries, who had no arms, and who 
painted with his feet, holding the brush between 
his toes. Can any of your readers inform me of 
his name, and also if he is still living ? 

A. BR, Carrot. 

Dublin. 


A Provers.—In Archbishop Trench’s Proverbs 
and their Lessons, p. 134, seventh edition, 1879, 
the following proverb is given: “The more the 
carle riches, he wretches.” I have failed to find 
this proverb in either Hazlitt’s collection or Bohn’s. 
Can any of your correspondents inform me where 
it is to be found? Ray has a proverb with a some- 
what similar meaning, “The more you heap, the 
worse you cheap.” fF. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Lives 1n THE Town Recorps or Portsmoutn. 
—Upon a fly-leaf of the first book of the town re- 
cords of Portsmouth (1652-94) are written the 
following lines :— 

* If you will end youre worke in peace 
Then looke to god & doe not sease 
To Gide you all from first to last 
Till [?) thearof you all doe tast.” 

Evidently somebody in a careless way jotted 
them down, and possibly they may be the original 
expression of that writer, for they can hardly be 
said to reach the dignity of versification. Still, it 
may be a quotation that some one of your readers 
can recognize. The handwriting I take to be that 
of Elias Stileman, who was Town Clerk from 1660 
to 1681. If any one can trace the lines to their 
origin I should be pleased to learn what it is. 

Frank Warren Hackett. 


Hotseis.—Where was he buried? Most bio- 
graphical dictionaries and histories of London 
assert that he died of the plague at Whitehall in 
1554 ; but his will, as discovered by Mr. Black in 
1861, and printed at length in Wornum’s Life of 


Holbein, p. 367, shows that he died in 1543, in 
the parish of St. Andrew Undershaft. Strype, in 
his edition of Stow’s Survey, published in 1720, 
sub “ Aldgate Ward,” says that he “had been 
told that Holbein was buried in St. Katherine 
Creechurch, and that the Earl of Arundel would 
have set up a monument to his memory had he 
but known whereabouts his corpse lay.” 
J. MASKELL. 
[Mr, C. A, Warp sends a query to the same effect. } 


Dr. Huen James.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents afford information about a Dr. Hugh 
James, to whom a monument was erected by public 
subscription in Carlisle Cathedral about the year 
1817? It is stated that he was blind from early 
youth, and yet rose to eminence in his profession 
as a physician. Are there any particulars to be 
obtained about this physician? Is there any 
other instance, in modern times, of a blind phy- 
sician practising his profession successfully ? 

H. J. §. 

Tne Kyicuts Tempiars.—Can any of your 
readers give me the names of any modern English, 
German, French, Italian, or Spanish books that 
deal thoroughly with the Knights Templars ? 

P. anD Q. 

Georce Etror’s “Siras Marner.” — Ques- 
tions asked concerning — 

1, Can any of the places mentioned with ficti- 
tious names be identified ? 

2. What of the wise woman of Tarley ? 

3. What is meant by a “ crooked tube” (end of 
chap. ii.)? 

4. To whom is the allusion, “ Have not men 
shut up,” &c., and in what way would the triangles 
be arranged (chap. ii.) ? 

5. How is the double motion of the door of 
Silas to be understood? What was the position 
of the latch-string (chap. iv.) ? 

6. In what way was the string twisted “‘ accord- 
ing to rule” round the key (chaps. iv. and v.)? 

7. What “ famous ring” is meant, chap. xv. 

8. From what version of the Psalms come 
(chap. vi. )— 

“T know what’s right, nor only so 
But also practice what I know”?! 

9. What is the meaning of “ get back to them 

(’em)”? Macey is condoling with Silas (chap. vi.). 
W. &. &. 


[Prepaid answers to our correspondent shall be for- 
warded. | 


Booxs on Iraty.—Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” give me a list of books to consult in 
order to obtain a clear insight into, and accurate 
knowledge of, the inner life, customs, habits, &c., 
|of the inhabitants of the small states and princi- 
| palities of Italy during the early years of the 





| Renaissance and towards the extreme end of the 
‘ 
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Middle Ages? The country, much of it, was, as| from the A.-S. heald,* bent, inclined. An older 
we all know, split up into small states, each one | form of this rare adjective is hald (without the 
governed by some dominant family. The Benti- | brechung to ea), which occurs in the instrumental 
vogli at Bologna, the Baglioni at Perugia, the | case haldi (=later healde) in the Corpus Glossary 
Manfredi at Fainza, the Montefeltri at Urbino, | (Wrt.-Wiilck., 38, 25), where it is glussed by 
the Varani at Camarino, &c. What I seek isa} penduloso.t From hald, heald, was formed a 
list of books which will give me a clear insight | weak verb heldan, hyldan (put, by i-umlaut, for 
into the lives, habits, and customs, dress, games, | *hald-ian, *heald-ian), now preserved in our verb 
&c., in vogue in these small towns and courts in | heel, upon which see Skeat’s article. A substantive 
the years about from 1435 to 1499. I am ac- | was also formed. It occurs as helde, gen. held-an, 
quainted with the Rimini of Charles Yriarte. I | hylde, gen. hyld-an, fem., and means a declivity, 
should also like to know whether Mauratori or | the slope of a hill, acliff.t I have collected several 
Burckhardt has ever been translated into either | instances of the occurrence of this almost unknown 





French or English. J. F. word from the A.-S. charters, which may be worth 
recording here. 
AvutHors or Quotations WAnTED.— Substantive-—There is a charter of dubious 
“ The Shepster maiden, dight in her array, authenticity, ante 675, printed by Kemble, Codey 
Sees, askant, her visage in the glassy stream,” Diplomaticus, No. 987, vol. v. p. 18, and by Birch, 
« Merry little sunbeome G. H, H. Cartulartum Saxonicum, No. 34, vol. i. p. 58, 
Flitting here and there, where the boundaries read : “fram Se quelmes 
Joyous little sunbeams, binuSe Sere stonie helde.”§ This represents A.-S, 
Dancing everywhere,” ke. “fram py welme benevSan (pw're) stw'nigan 
. C. M, Stursox, | helde”=from the well (spring) below the stony 
Tis a blessing God hath gi’en, held. 
Dirty water maketh clean.”’ No. 2, a.pv. 943 (Kemble, No. 395, vol. iii. 


Rich, G, MaRsvEN. | p, 418): “bonne andlang pw're dic{e] 63 pws 
clifes nors hyldan”=thence along the dike unto 
the northern slope of the cliff. 


Replies. No. 3, a.v. 944 (Kemble, No. 1149, vol. vy 
LINCOLNSHIRE FIELD-NAMES, P. — i of Licet on owiee lt” a froma Onenae 
rege i cael dah yldan ufewyrde[ = ufan- weardre|!]” = from Cymes- 

(6" S. v. 83; vill. 96.) ing on the upper side of Oswine’s declivity. 


Hild-lands,—This name is capable of a much No. 4, a.p. 1061 (Kemble, No. 811, boundaries 
more prosaic interpretation than that suggested | in vol. vi. p. 244): “of Sdn bydeland ni®or ofer 
by Mr. Birxseck Terry. He derives it from | hylda on smedbréc,” which I propose to read, “of 
A.-S. hild, war, but this word, like its syno-| be’m bydel-lande™ ofer hyldan on SméSne-bric” 
nyms beadu, gS, headu, is one that is only met| =from the beadle-land over the declivity to 
with in poetry. The purely poetical words were | Smooth-brook. 
practically obsolete, and we can little expect to} For occurrences in M.E., see Stratmann, sv. 
meet with them in field-names.* “Held.” Le Held, at Willington, Derbyshire, is 

Lands have here the meaning still borne in — 
Lincolnshire and in the northern counties, viz., the * Ettmiiller, p. 465, derives this from a lost verb 


. ce) of a ploughed field. ¥ : hilSan, heal®d, hulSon, holSen. 
balks (poree) a eld. Each ridge ¢ Cf. also, in the same goer’, * adclinis, to hald, uel 


from furrow (or balk) to furrow (or balk) is a land. incumbens” (Wrt.-Wiilek.. 3, 39). Mr. Sweet hus traced 
The diagram in Evans's Leicestershire Glossary, | the history of this gloss in tte introduction to the Epinal 
s.v. “ Land,” will make this more intelligible than | Glossary, ‘p. vii, col. 2. With hald cf. O.N. adj. Aalli 





a verbal description. A land is the familiar selio | (assimilated from *halpr). 


of our medieval Latin records. Ido not find land | , + Wrt.-Wiilek., 205, 36: “cliuium, id est } discensum, 
| helde, burhsteal. 


| 
] 
used with this meaning in Anglo-Saxon, but that § Violations of A.-8. grammer, kc. in a charter de 
it was so used is proved by the existence of héafod- | not necessarily prove that it is a forgery. Nothing is 
land (A®lfric’s Glossary, in Wright-Wiilcker, 147, | more natural than that a monk of the twelfth or thir- 
18), the head-land, the land at right angles to the | teenth century in copying an A.-S. charter should 
other lands, whereon the plough turns. , sone the Vp agen ne, eee ~ frequent 
isappearance of the article before the weak declensiwn 

The first part of the compound (hild) is cles arly | of the adjectives, the substitution of the genitive sing. ¢ 
- for an, &c, 

° . hey can eale occur in local names when they repre- || Cf. **on forewerdre pyssere Léc ”’ (El fric, Gram, 
sent the name of the original owner of the land. Thus | ed. Zupitzs, 290, 2). He also uses the weak declension : 
beadu appears in Bedford (Beadan-ford, Beadecan-ford) | “on foreweardan ” (267, 3, 16; 292, 2). Cf, Kemble, 
and in Bakewell (Beadecan-will), where Beada and | vi. 62: “on Snelles [hlince } ufeweardan.’ : 

Beadeca are pet forms of personal names beginning with; © T he beadle-acre (bydel-secer) is mentioned jn yo). vi. 
Beadu-, such as Beadu-néS, Beadu-wul, Beadu-ric, &c, | p. 152, , 
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mentioned jn the Monasticon, vi. 431b (temp. 
Hen. III.). In the north it occurs as heald, hield, 
in local nomenclature, and is responsible for the 
surnames so spelt. Kindred forms: O.H.G. halda 
(Graff, iv. 894); Germ. halde; Dan. helde (com. 
gend.), held (neuter). 

Adjective.—No. 1, a.p. 749 (Kemble, No. 1006, 
vol. v. p. 48; Cart. Sax., No. 179, vol. i. p. 257): 
“ rest of Hildan* hlewe,” clearly for “ wrest of 
(pee’m) hildan hlz'we ” = first from the sloping hill. 

No. 2, a.p. 955 (Kemble, No. 1172, vol. v. 
P 332; Chron. Mon. de Abingd., i. 158): “on 

ildes hlz’w ; of hildes hla'we.”t 

No. 3, 4.p. 959 (Kemble, No. 1225, vol. vi. 
p. 24): “of pdm delle andlang weges on hyldan 
hléf,” for “ of px’m delle andlang weges on (px’m) 
hyldan hie’ we” {= from the dell along the way to 
the sloping hill. 

No. 4, a.p. 987 (Liber Hyde, p. 232: “ ponon 
on pone lytlan hylde [=hyldan] weg”=then on 
to the little sloping way.§ 

Thus, hild-lands means a stretch of land ploughed 
parallel (like a modern field), such as was known 
in Anglo-Saxon times and in later times as a 
furlong, on the slope of a hill. In the ancient 
open fields, where hundreds of acres of ploughed 
land lay undivided by aught except the different 
directions of the furrows, names like the “ sloping- 
lands,” the “short-lands,” the “ wrong-lands” 
(=twisted or bent lands), derived from the cha- 
racter of the ploughing, were commonly used as a 
matter of necessity. Another means of identifica- 
tion lay in the bestowing of distinguishing names 
upon each furlong or bundle of lands running 
parallel with each other. W. H. Srevenson. 

Nottingham. 





Varieties or Kyicntrnoop (6% 8. xii. 328, 
393).—The Editor has been good enough to fortify 
my assertion with a reference to Gardiner’s History 
of England. My own source was the British 
Chronologist (London, J. Lackington, 1789) vol. i. 

. 184, where under the year 1614 I find :—* The 

ing made ninety knights baronets. To purchase 
this honour every knight was to pay 1,095/. to main- 
tain thirty foot soldiers in Ireland for three years, 
at 8d. per day each.” This seems to confirm the 
above sum, in contradistinction to the 1,080/. of 
Gardiner. 

T ought to have pointed my query originally 
with what Anthony Munday relates of Thomas 
, * Kemble seems to have thought that this meant 
‘Hilda's bill.” But Hilda isa Latinized form of A.-S. 
Hild, which has genitive Hilde. Cf. Nos. 2 and 3. 

t This, being from a late copy of the charter, may mean 
the “hill of sid,” but it is probably an erroneous identi- 
fication of hildan with the genitive instead of the dative. 

t The boundaries proceed “ of tham hléwe,” proving 
that the singular form A/éf is meant for Aléw. 

§ Cf. “le halde rode” in a spurious charter, in Kemble, 
No. 23, vol. iii, p. 374; Cart. Saz., i, 94. 


Cooke, mayor in 1462 (edition 1618) :—“ This 
mayor was Knight of the Bath, and was afterwards 
knighted in the field by the king.” This second 
installation was doubtless to a knight-banneretage. 
Another variety of knighthood, which requires 
some light to be thrown on it, is the order of 
Knights of the Carpet. I frankly confess I 
imagined at one time a Knight of the Carpet and 
a “carpet-knight” to be synonymous. Bailey, 
however, in his Dictionary, gives them a place in 
his list of British knights; Jesse (Memorials of 
London, vol. i. p. 348) states that at the conclu- 
sion of the coronation feast of Edward VI. the 
king dubbed thirty-five Knights of the Carpet; and 
the authority quoted before (British Chronologist), 
under date of Sept. 28, 1553 (three days before 
her coronation), says :—‘ The Queen [Mary] made 
fifteen Knights of the Bath, and ninety Knight of 
the Carpet.” Perhaps some information on the 
origin and extinction of this order will help me in 
my original query. Joun J. Srocken. 


Ascnet: Assterre (6" §. xii. 229, 290).—Cot- 
grave, according to Pror. Skeat, renders assiette 
as “a trencher plate.” A clear idea of what a 
trencher anciently was will, I think, make the 
derivation of this word plain. Under the heading 
“De panetario,” in The Boke of Curtasye, p. 200 
(ed. Furnivall, E.E.T.S.), are these lines :— 

“ benne comes pe pantere with loues thre 
pat square are coruyn of trenchour fre.” 

It appears that the trencher or the trencher loaf 
was a large square piece of coarse bread, possibly 
oat-cake, used instead of a plate. The trencher- 
bread was, as it were, the foundation on which the 
viands of each guest were set. Almost in this 
sense of a foundation Palsgrave renders assiete as 
the “sytuacion of a towne.” Turning to Baret’s 
Alvearie, 1580, I find “ Trencher to eate meate on. 
Quadra. Patula quadra. Virg.” Now it may seem 
a “far cry” from The Boke of Curtasye to the 
Aneid, yet it is certain that the Romans used 
these pieces of coarse bread for their plates. After 
the good Aineas had landed in Italy we find him 
and his comrades feasting royally under the boughs 
of a spreading tree :— 

“ Et Cereale solum pomis agrestibus augent. 
Consumtis hic forte aliis, ut vertere morsus 
Exiguam in Cererem penuria adegit edendi, 

Et violare manu mali-que audacibus orbem 

Fatalis crusti, patulis nec parcere quadris: 

‘ Heus! etiam mensas consumimus!’ inguit Iulus, 

Nec plura alludens.”—vii. 111 
This was a fine joke on the part of Iulus, though it 
was the fulfilment of a prophecy in his father’s 
eyes. I find from some notes which I took down 
at Prof. Nettleship’s lectures that he, in his usual 
happy way, renders Cereale solum as ‘‘ wheaten 
floor.” This was the floor, i.e, the trencher bread, 
which the hungry Trojans ate up—the site, the 
“ sytuacion,” as Palsgrave has it, of the meal. 
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Thus it appears to me that assiette was originally | 


a trencher loaf, derived from situs, part. of sedeo, 

compounded with ad. I do not understand how 

Brachet, quoted by Str J. A. Picton, connects the 

word with a Low Lat. assecare, which, by the way, 

I cannot find recorded. S. O. Appy, 
Sheffield. 


I am not competent to enter into the controversy 
concerning the etymology of aschet, but I cannot 
forbear remarking upon the Italian word intro- 
duced at the last reference (second col.), “assettare 
=to cut up, to carve.” This sense of the word is 
unknown to all the Italians of whom I have had 
the opportunity of inquiring, and does not appear 
in any dictionary in which I have sought it. I am 
not denying that it is correctly quoted from 
Brachet, for I have the page of the original before 
me. But where did Brachet get it?* I do not 
speak of its not being in the modern dictionaries 
(either Italian-English or Italian-French), but I 
cannot find it among the forty-one uses of the 
word supplied by Tommaseo, nor even in La Crusca, 
where among Lat. equivalents is no assectare, but 
only “aptare, accommodare, concinnare.” It is 
curious that the same word should be credited 
with meaning both “ to cut up” and “ to fit or join 
together” (which I suppose would be a fair render- 
ing of concinnare); but this only by the way, as 
words with two opposite meanings are not unknown. 
On the other hand, there is such an Italian word as 
assetta, diminutive of asse, a plank, which may 
possibly (though not within my knowledge) have 
stood for trencher, and might in that case have 
more to do with assiette than assettare. There is 
also assetto, derived from assettare, which corre- 
sponds exactly with assiette in the sense of “the 
situation” or “ position” of any person or affair, 
as “ Voleva mettere assetto ai suoi affari ” (he wanted 
to put his affairs in order); ‘‘ Mette ogni cosa in 
assetto” (she is putting everything in its right 
place). R. H. Busx, 


In the formation of these words I think that 
cinis has more to do than situs. In Scotland, 
where aschet is in universal use, the live ashes of 
the grate are spoken of as “the asse”; and is it 
not probable that the ancient pottery dish em- 
ployed in cooking and placed on the live embers of 
the fire would get some name derived from being 
so used? This original dish would doubtless long 
precede plates, which, even when introduced, 
would doubtless be trenchers, and probably made 
of ash, a wood from its hardness well adapted for 
the purpose, and employed for similar manufac- 


one might suppose he had been misled, as an Italian cor- 
respondent suggests, by mistaking # for double long s, 
and thus pressing into the service effettare, which, though 
literally to cut in slices (fette), is certainly used for “ to 
eut up, to carve,” 


. . . . 4 | 
* But for the circumstantial introduction of assectare 


tures to-day in England. Though so employed in 
England particularly, it has never given the name to 
| @ plate here, which inclines me all the more to the 
| older derivation and the signification of a cooking 
dish fit to be placed on the embers. I think this 
suggestion may interest your correspondents, 
James PARLanr. 
Manchester, 


Bescherelle renders the primary meaning of 
assiette “situation, maniére dont on est assis, 
couche, place”; and Landais says :— 

* La piéce de vaisselle noramée assiette fut dans lorigine 
appelée ainsi comme servant a désigner l'assiette de 
chaque convive, c’est-a-dire la place ot il devait étre 
assis; on disait dans un sens analogue /‘assiette dune 
table, pour l'ordre dans lequel chacun devait étre placé ”; 
and he derives from asseoir, from assidere. Conf. 
Roquefort under asst. R. 8. Caarnock, 


There was “an assett of syluer of xx ounces” 
belonging to the parish church of Boston in Lin- 
colnshire in the sixth year of King Edward VI. 
See Peacock’s English Church Furniture, p. 219, 

ANON, 


E:rcenteenta Century Grass Makers (6" §. 
xii. 350).—The directories of the last century will 
give all the information likely to be procured, but 
few, if any, country town directories were issued 
before 1760. The Pigot & Co. and Post Office 
directories were anticipated to some extent by 
directories of groups of towns. I will search some 
of these volumes if R. P. has not access to them. 

Este. 


Bartizan (6% §. xii. 8, 92, 177, 234, 294).—I 
quite agree with Mr.WeEpawoop that “ the change 
from breticing to bretisene or bertisene” in Scotch 
is not at first sight a very likely one, and demands 
‘the support of some analogous instance.” I 
think it probable that Dr. Murray, who first men- 
tioned and maintained the change, could furnish 
analogous instances ;* but, at all events, Ican. If 
Mr. Wepewoon will refer to Jamieson’s Dict. he 
will find stirling, sterlin, stirlene=starling ; as 
also complene=complin or compline; and gudlene, 
gudline, gudling (though this proceeds in the 
reverse order), ‘‘a denomination of foreign gold 
coin,” probably from Germ. gulden, which, though 
now always a silver coin, originally meant golden. 
As I found two of these examples quite by accident 
in turning over the leaves of Jamieson’s Dict., it is 
probable that a good many more might be found 
in that work. The rationale of the change I take 
| to be this : In English the g of ing, both in parti- 
| ciples and in many nouns of more than one syllable, 
| is very commonly left out in pronunciation, though 








* Since writing the above, I have been informed by 

| Dr. Murray that the change is quite common, and 

that he could furnish plenty of examples of it. Indeed, 

he has published a grammar of the Lowland Scotch 
| dialect ; but this I have not seen. 
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it is still kept in writing. In Scotch it is very 
frequently’ left out in writing also. This gives us 
in. Then the short ¢ being lengthened into long 
e,@ short ¢ is added at the end to show that the 
first eis long. This gives us ene instead of the 
original ing. But I have found this ene in Scotch 
only in substantives; in participles the change 
seems to stop at in, 

As for the transposition in bertisene from breti- 
sene, such transpositions seem to be rather common 
in Scotch. See gudlene above for gulden, and in 
a former note of mine (p. 234), Bertanye=Brit- 
tany (Fr. Bretagne). F. Cuance. 


Mowsray (6 §. xii. 367).—The first wife of 
Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, was Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of John le Strange, fifth 
Baron Strange of Blackmere, by his wife, Lady 
Isabel Beauchamp, daughter of Thomas, Earl of 
Warwick. She died issueless August 23, 1383. 

Constance Rousset, 

[To this information, which Mr. Jonn P. Hawortn 
confirms, Henmentrupe adds that the first wife 
was born in 1573-4; that her marriage contract is 
dated March 15, 1383; and that as the second duke, 
Thomas, was born September 17, 1385, the “second 
marriage with Elizabeth Fitzalan was probably in 1384, 
though the pardon for its (unlicensed) contraction is 
not dated until February 18, 1389.” 


CHARTERHOUSE Pray (6 §. xii. 365).—The 
edition of 1844 was not prepared by Mr. F. K. W. 
Girdlestone, who did not enter the school until 
eleven years later. A MS. copy of the play and 
other poems was preserved in the Gownboy 
Library, and printed in 1872. The frontispiece 
is probably an exact reproduction of the 1844 
edition, At the foot of it are the words ‘‘ Com- 
posed by King, Nicholson, J. Russell, and Ven- 
ables. E.A.H.L. inv. et sculpsit.” The book was 
almost immediately withdrawn from circulation, 
because some details of the frontispiece were con- 
sidered objectionable. It contains four poems 
which are not in Mr. Walford’s reprint, and the 
initials of the writers are sometimes different. 
One poem is dated 1845 (by Henry Earle Tweed), 
another 1801. If Mr. Tempxe has any corrections 
of Mr. Walford’s reprint I should be glad if he 
would let me have them, that the copy now in the 
library might be corrected. I should be glad to 
show him a copy of the 1872 edition. 

A. H. Top. 


Charterhouse, Godalming. 


Designer AND Evyoaraver or CARICATURE 
Wantep (6 §, xii. 407).—The designer and 
engraver of the original satirical engraving, of 
which that referred to by Mr. Patrrerson is a re- 
duced and piratical copy, was Benjamin Wilson, 
F.R.S., an eminent portrait painter, engraver, and 
electrician, father of Sir Robert Wilson, Master- 
Painter to the Board of Ordnance and Serjeant- 








Painter to the King. The original of “ The Re- 
peal,” of which many thousands of impressions were 
sold, measures 17 in. by 10 in. B. Wilson was 
born in 1721, died 1788. Edward Edwards, in his 
Anecdotes of Painting, p. 149, mentions this 
‘very rough etching, entitled ‘The Repeal.’ It 
was,” he continues, “ published upon the repeal of 
the American Stamp Act. It is a satire upon the 
ministry who supported that measure, and contains 
the portraits of the leading men of the ministerial 
party. The late Alderman Boydell told the author 
of these anecdotes that Wilson made three hundred 
pounds by the sale of that print, at the low price 
of sixpence each.” The original engraving is 
British Museum Satirical Print No. 4140, under 
which number in the Catalogue of Satirical 
Prints in the British Museum this work, and 
five piratical copies of it in the national col- 
lection, including (see p. 372) that referred to 
by Mr. Parrerson, are described, and their allu- 
sions and history explained. More than five copies 
may have been published, although no other im- 
pressions of the plates are in the British Museum. 
There is a sequel to “ The Repeal,” entitled “ The 
Statue” (Sat. Print No. 4141). F, G. 

[ Contributors seeking information concerning satirical 
prints earlier than 1770 will save themselves and us 
much time by consulting the Catalogue of Satirical 
Prints in the British Museum before writing to 
“N. &Q.”] 


Tae Nive Worrntss (6 S. xii. 309).—The 
canon is thus given in Caxton’s “ Forewords” to 
his Morte d’ Arthur :— 

“For it is notoyrly knowen thorugh the vnyuersal 
world/ that there been ix worthy & the best that ever 
were/ That is to wete thre paynyme/ thre Iewes and 
thre crysten men/ As for the paynyms they were tofore 
the Incarnacyon of Cryst/ which were named/ the fyrst 
Hector of Troye/ of whome thystorye is comun bothe 
in balade and in prose/ The second Alysaunder the 
grete/ & the thyrd Iulius Cezar Emperour of Rome of 
whome thystoryes ben wel kno and had/ And as for 
the thre Iewes whyche also were tofore thyncarnacyon 
of our lord of whome the fyrst was Duc losue whyche 
brought the chyldren of Israhel in to the londes of 
byheste/ the second Dauyd kyng of Iherusalem/ & the 
thyrd ludas Machabeus ot these thre the byble reherceth 
al theyr noble historyes & actes/ And sythe the sayd 
Incarnacyon haue ben thre noble crysten men stalled 
and admytted thorugh the vnyuersal world in to the 
nombre of the ix beste & worthy/ of whome was fyrst 
the noble Arthur/ whos noble actes I purpose to wryte 
in thys present book here folowyng. The second was 
Charlemayn or Charles the grete/ of whome thystorye is 
had in many places bothe in frensshe and englysshe/ and 
the thyrd und last was Godefray of boloyn/ of whos actes 
& lyf i made a book ynto thexcellent prynce and kyng 
of noble memorye kyng Edward the fourth,” 

“The Nine Worthy” are mentioned in the 
Flower and the Leaf, |. 504; but this poem is 
not now regarded as Uhaucer’s. Prof. Skeat places 
it in the fifteenth century. The Neuf Preux were, 
however, known of in Chaucer’s time; Montfaucon’s 
Monum. Fr, iii. 64 (quoted in Warton, Hist. of 
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Eng. Poet., i, 205 note, last edition), mentions 
“among the tapestry of Charles V., King of 
France, in the year 1370...... ‘Le graunt tappis de 
Neuf Preux.’” 

Christie, in his note on Dryden, Flower and the 
Leaf,\. 536 (Globe edition), puts Pompey in the 
place of Julius Cesar, but I know not on what 
authority. Shakspere does the same, however, in 
Love's Labour ’s Lost ; but how Hercules got in is 
not clear; perhaps he ousted one of the Jews. 

P. Z. Rounp. 

30, South Street, Greenwich. 


In Richard Burton’s book, published in 1687, 
the “ Nine Worthies of the World” are as follows: 

Three Gentiles: 1. Hector, son of Priam; 2. 
Alexander the Great; 3. Julius Cvsar. 

Three Jews: 1 Joshua, conqueror of Canaan ; 
2. David, King of Israel; 3. Judas Maccabeeus. 

Three Christians: 1. Arthur, King of Britain; 
2. Charles the Great, or Charlemagne; 3. God- 
frey of Bullen (Bouillon). 

In 1592 Richard Johnson published The Nine 
Worthies of London. These worthies were: 1. 
Sir William Walworth, fishmonger; 2. Sir Henry 
Pritchard, vintner; 3. Sir William Sevenoake, 
grocer; 4. Sir Thomas White, merchant tailor; 
5. Sir John Bonham, mercer; 6. Sir Christopher 
Croker, vintner; 7. Sir John Hawkwood, mer- 
chant tailor; 8 Sir Hugh Colvert, silk weaver; 
9. Sir Henry Maleverer, grocer. 

Constance Russg.Lt. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


In an amusing preface to Sir Thomas Mallory’s 
King Arthur, Caxton makes a sort of apology for 
editing his life. He gives the names of the nine 
worthies:—Three Panims, viz., Hector of Troy, 
Alexander the Great, and Julius Cesar. Three 
Jews: “Duke” Joshua, King David, and Judas 
Maccabees; and three Christians: King Arthur, 
Charlemagne, and Godfrey of Bulloigne; and 
argues that as the lives of all the others are well 
known, it is a disgrace that King Arthur, who 
was a hero of our own country, should not also 
have his life published. 

Cuartorre G, Bocer. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


This subject is fully discussed by the late 
Mr. Planché in his pampblet The Nine Worthies 
of the World. If Mr. Burier does not possess 
a copy I shall be happy to send him one from my 
collection. Ernest A, Epsiewairte. 

74, King Edward Road, Hackney. 

The nine worthies are enumerated in the pre- 
face to Sir Thomas Mallory’s Morte d’Arthur 
(finished in the ninth year of Edward IV.), and 
there mentioned as matter of common notoriety. 
According to this they were Joshua, David, Judas 
Maccabeus, Hector, Alexander the Great, Julius 
Cesar, King Arthur, Charlemagne, and Godfrey 





of Boulogne. I do not think Chaucer anywhere 
refers to them. Ina note to Love’s Labour's Lost 
(Knight’s edition, 1842) reference is made to a 
mention of the worthies in a Chester pageant, a 
MS. in the British Museum (Harl., 2057), but 
this I have not seen. 

B. Montaomerie Rankina. 


Bias or tHe Water (6 S. xii. 409).—Just 
now I am away from all my books, and so cannot 
give Dr. Nicnotson the reference to a paper 
published in “ N. & Q.” many years ago, headed, 
I think, “ Gas et Blas.” Etymologists would have 
spared themselves much trouble if they had read 
Van Helmont’s own work, in which he says that 
gas and blas were arbitrary words invented by him- 
self, J. Dixon. 

. Mr, Drxon’s article, headed simply “ Gas,” appeared 
3d §. vii, 111, See also 2™ 8, vii. 298, 465, 306.) 


Rererence Wantep (6 §. xii. 408).— 
C. B. M. will find “I’m at my bind” in St. 
Ronan’s Well, vol. i. chap. i.; “Their bind was 
just a Scots pint over-head, and a tappit-hen to 
the bill, and no mon ever saw them the waur 0’t.” 


A. C. B. 


Mos: wen First usep (6" §, xii. 406).— 
Curiously enough I have lately come to the con- 
clusion that the word mob may be dated 1690, 
which is the very date which Mr. Terry also 
gives. In 1690 I find mobile in Dryden’s Don 
Sebastian, I. i, but in IIL. iii. of the same I 
observe that he has the form mob. 

Water W. Skear. 


Joun Pym: Jonn Prse (6™ S. xii. 269).— 
The original returns for Tavistock to the Long 
Parliament are missing, but abundant evidence 
exists that John Pym was one of the members for 
that borough, for which he had sat in every Parlia- 
ment since 1623-4. The Long Parliament elec- 
tions for Tavistock were, I believe, as follows : 
John Pym, Esq., and William, Lord Russell, 
elected October, 1640 ; upon Lord Russell becom- 
ing Earl of Bedford, new writ ordered May 9, 
1641. John Russell, Esq. (brother of the previous 
member), elected June 17. Pym died December 8, 
1643, and Russell was “disabled,” January 22, 
1643/4. New writs, vice both members, July 8, 
1646. Elizeus Crimes and Edmund Fowell, Esqs., 
elected. Both members ‘‘ secluded ” in December, 
1648, and the seats not again filled up. 

Sir Richard Strode, of Newnham, Knt., was not 
member for Tavistock. He sat for Piympton, for 
which he was returned circa December, 1640, in 
the place of Michael Oldisworth, who preferred 
Salisbury. He died before February, 1646, when 
a new writ was ordered. 

Charles Pym, elected for Beeralston circa De- 
cember, 1641, in the place of Hugh Pollard, ex- 
pelled the House, was the son of John Pym. He 
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was one of the members “ secluded” in 1648. In 
the Convention Parliament of 1660 he was re- 
turned for both Bossiney and Minehead, and 
selected to sit for the latter. Created a baronet 
in 1663; died in 1671. 

* John Pyme,” M.P. for Poole in the first Par- 
liament of 1640, is clearly an error for “ John 
Pyne,” who represented that borough in all the 
Parliaments of Charles I. He was of Currey 
Malet, co. Somerset. Died in 1678. 

By some unaccountable oversight no mention 
is made in the Blue-book Return of Members of 
the Parliament 13 Eliz, summoned to meet at 
Westminster April 2, 1571, and dissolved May 29 
following. The omission is doubtless owing to the 
circumstance of all returns to that Parliament 
being lost. The Parliament, short as was its 
duration, is of some historical interest, and should 
at least have been named in the Blue- book, 
similarly to those of 1614 and 1653, the returns 
to both of which are also missing. The list of 
members in Parliament 1571 may be found in 
Browne Willis’s Parl. Notitia, but requires con- 
firmation, as there are some errors. 


W. D. Piyx. 


John Pym sat for Tavistock both in the Short 
and in the Long Parliament (see Forster's life of 
Pym in Lardner’s Cabinet Encyclopedia, vol. iii. 
p- 131). Charles Pym, the member for Beeral- 
stone in the Long Parliament, was the second son 
of John Pym. An elder son, John, sat for Poole, 
in Dorsetshire, in the Short Parliament («bid., 
vol. iii, p. 6. FRANCESCA. 


Bosky (6 §S. xii. 389)—I have given the 
etymology of bush, and shown that it is of Scand. 
origin, from Dan. busk, Swed. buske. It is re- 
markable that the word is lost in Icelandic ; 
however, the O.Dan. busk is given in Kalkar, and 
the O.Swed. buske in Ihre; the O.Icel. biiskr, 
biski, is given by Haldérsson, but is absent from 
Cleasby and Vigfusson. The M.E. word had no 
less than four forms. The proper from is busk, as 
in P, Plowman, C. xiv. 156 (Trinity MS.); this is 
still preserved in the proper name Busk. It was 
often weakened to busch or bussch, as at the same 
reference (Ilchester MS., Corpus MS.); hence 
E. bush, and Bush as asurname. But it was also 
called bosk, a spelling which occurs before 1300, 
viz, in Rob. of Gloucester, ed. Hearne, p. 547 ; 
and fourthly, this spelling was weakened, like the 
other, to bosch, or bosh, or bossh, the pl. bosshes 
occurring in P. Plowman (as above), in the Phillips 
MS. Hence busk and bosk are mere variants, as 
are also the later bush and bosh; and there is no 
reason for supposing that bosk was borrowed from 
Du. bosch, as we might suppose if the word were 





not found earlier than in Tudor-English. Evenin 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., V. i. 2, the first folio has busky. | 
Bailey’s explanation is simply a bad guess, It | 


seems to me a misleading statement to say that 
these words are “allied” to Ital. bosco, and the 
F. bois, bosquet; it puts the Romance forms too 
prominently forward. The latter words are mere 
borrowings ; Ital. bosco and F. bois are borrowed 
from Teutonic ; and bosquet is merely the dimin. 
of O.F. bos, which is the old spelling of bois. 
This is precisely how I put the matter, s. v. 
“ Bouquet.” Romance words that are of Teutonic 
origin stand on a much lower level than the 
Teutonic words themselves. I should like to sug- 
gest to all whom it may concern that students may 
save themselves and me a great deal of trouble 
by consulting the Middle-English dictionaries by 
Matznerand Stratmann. Thus, Matzner gives ten 
examples, with references, for busk; thirteen for 
bush, bussh, or busch ; four for bosk ; one for bosch ; 
and even adds examples of boisch and bousch. 
Wa ter W. SKeart. 


The following passage occurs in “The State of 
the West Indies” (Hakluyt’s Voyages): — 

** The enemie which shall come this way to winne the 
citie must come marching ouer land and a good way vpon 
asandie banke or bay, where the eea lyeth on the one 
side, and a groue or Loske of wood on the other side.” 

Bacon, somewhere in his New Atlantis, says : 

“In the dawning of the next day we might plainly 
discern that it was a land flat to our sight, and full of 
boscage, which made it show the more dark,” 

Shakspere, 1 King Henry IV., V. i., uses the 
phrase ‘‘ above yon busky hill.” 

Gro. H. Brrervey. 


Str Arcaipatp Gatioway, K.C.B. (6% S. xii. 
288).— Archibald Galloway does not appear in the 
list of the Knights of the Bath for 1837; but ina 
list of 1845 he appears as aC.B. His name dis- 
appears from the lists of 1855. His services will 
doubtless be duly recorded in the India Office, 
where Mr. W. C. Kenpatt is sure of courteous 
assistance. I regret I can throw no light on his 
parentage, &c. The following notes on the name 
may possibly be useful :— 

1, Sir James Galloway, of Carnbie, Fife, created 
Viscount Dunkeld in 1645, a title forfeited by 
the outlawry of the third viscount. See Douglas, 
Peerage of Scotland, vol. i. p. 482. 

2. Helen, daughter of Andrew Galloway, of 
Perth, married (1730) John Ross, grandfather of 
John Ross of Dalton, Dumfries. 

3. Henry Galloway, married (1770) Marian, 
daughter of Wm. Christie, Provost of Stirling, 
and widow of Capt. Wm. Gunning, who was killed 
at the storming of Guadaloup. 

4. Payne Galloway (query, Gallway ?) married, 
c. 1770-80, Phila, youngest daughter of Governor 
Stephen De Lancy, and sister of the Quartermaster- 
General who fell at Waterloo, and of the wife of Sir 
Hudson Lowe. I suspect, however, that the name 
is incorrectly spelt, 
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5. Eliza, daughter of G. Galloway, married 
(1820-30) Edward Leathes, of Normanstone, 
Suffolk, fifth son of George Leathes, of Herring- 
fleet. 

6. Rev. James Galloway, married (1840-50) 
Margaret Bridger Goodrich, third daughter of 
George Shedden, of Paulerspury. 

7. Mary Anne Bertie, daughter of Major 
Thomas Leech Lennox Galloway, married (as 
second wife) in 1869, Col. Edward Richard King, 
third son of the fourth son of the second Earl of 
Kingston. She is described as “ granddaughter of 
Admiral Francis Holmes Coffin, of Portledge, 
N. Devon,” who duly appears in the Navy List 
(1837-1842), but not in any Coffin pedigree that I 
have seen. Siema. 

P.S.—I see from the Gent. Mag. that Sir Archi- 
bald was made a K.C.B. on August 25, 1848. There 
is no obituary notice, but in December, 1851, there 
is a notice of the death near Saharanpoor of Lieut. 
Archibald S. Galloway, 3rd Bengal L.C., eldest 
son of the late Major-General Sir Archibald Gallo- 
way, K.C.B, In the India List of 1882 the name 
occurs thrice in the active service index. 


General Galloway was chairman of the East 
India Company for the year 1849-50, and died 
about Easter, 1850, after a few days’ illness. An 
engraving of General Galloway was published by 
Messrs. Dickinson, of New Bond Street, in August, 
1850. Some of his sons, from whom information 
could be obtained, were, and probably are, in the 
civil and military services in India. 

W. E. Buckvry. 

Sir A. Galloway was elected a director of the 
East India Company, 1846; deputy-chairman, 
1848; chairman, 1849. He was created K.C.B. 
in 1848. He died at his residence, 18, Upper 
Harley Street, London, April 6, 1850. 

Freperic Boasg, 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, 8. W. 

[The Rev. A. B. Beavan corroborates much of the 
above information. | 


Verses sy Dr. Jounson (6 §. xii. 308, 378, 
413).—This matter has already been noticed in 
“N. & Q.” See 4" S. xi. 437. The article was 
reprinted in the University College of Wales 
Magazine. Wituiam E, A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


Histories or tae City or York (6" §. xii. 
350, 395).—If genealogical particulars be desired, 
such may be found in Foster’s Yorkshire Pedigrees, 
and in the “ York Minster Registers,” annotated 
by Mr. Skaife, in the Yorkshire Archeological 
Journal. A few families are treated of, directly 
or indirectly, in such eminently York books as 
those of the late Robert Davies, in the Journal 
just mentioned, in some of the publications of the 
Rev. C. B, Norclitfe (formerly Robinson), and in 





the volume of Yorkshire Diaries issued by the 
Surtees Society. W. C. B. 


Cot. J. L. Cuester’s Cotiections (6" §, xii, 
166, 400).—I believe Mr. Quaritch has them. 

L. L. K. 

Hull. 

{In Mr, Quaritch’s Rough List of Valuable and Rare 
Books, No. 73, at p. 21 are five volumes of Col, Chester's 
MS. collections, thus composed: Bishop of London's 
Office, 1521 to 1528; also Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster’s Office (all taken), 1559 to 1699, 3 vols. ; Faculty 
Office of Archbishop of Canterbury, 1543 to 1869, 1 vol,; 
Vicar General's Office of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
1660 to 1679, 1 vol. These volumes, which are in folio 
and bound in white vellum, are priced 380/. Seven other 
volumes, purchased at the Hartley sale for 710/., are 
sold, but are, Mr. Quaritch thinks, still accessible. | 


“Tue Cuituiscuam Buti”: Letrers or 
Taomas Bewick (6™ S. xii. 328, 375).—I have in 
my collection two autograph letters by Thomas 
Bewick, one to Messrs. Tipper & Fry, ordering 
paper for the sop’s Fables, and another to Mr. 
Pickering about the supplements to the British 
Birds. They are very interesting and character- 
istic, and were printed for the first time in the 
Life and Works of Thomas Bewick, by Mr. D. C. 
Thompson, W. H. Corrievp, 

10, Bolton Row, Mayfair. 


AvusTRALIAN Quenrigs (6 S. xii. 388).—1. Mr. 
Forbes has republished his article on Australian 
society in his book Souvenirs of some Continents. 

2. Silver & Co., Cornhill, E.C., publish an Aus- 
tralian handbook, said to be brought down to date. 
Twopenny’s Town Life in Australia is worth 
consulting by any one who does not contemplate 
living in the bush. There is a lengthy history of 
Australia by Rusden recently published. Perhaps 
your correspondent is not aware that the principal 
colonies have London agencies, and that, for 
instance, a letter addressed “ Agency for Colony 
of Victoria, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 
S.W.,” would procure for him any information he 
needs, R. B. T. 


Mr. Archibald Forbes wrote “Some Social 
Characteristics of Australia,” in the Contemporary 
Review, and “The Present and Future of the 
Australian Colonies,” in the Nineteenth Century, 
both issued October, 1883. 

It would be difficult to indicate “the most 
exhaustive, recent, and trustworthy book on the 
Australian colonies, particularly Victoria and New 
South Wales,” when good and useful works are 
numerous ; besides, few cover exactly the same 
ground or deal with the subject matter from the 
same point of view. I therefore note the titles of 
several which I believe will be found in the best 
colonial libraries—such as the Royal Colonial 
Institute, Northumberland Avenue; the York 
Gate Library, Regent’s Park; the Australian 
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Collection at the Free Public Library, Birming- 
ham :— 


The Year Book of Australia (Sydney), 1883, 1884, 1885. | 


Gordon and Gotch’s Australian Handbook (Annual), 
885 . 

Wallace's Australasia (Stanford), third edition, 1884. 

Blair's Cyclopeedia of Australasia, 1581. 

Silver's Handbook of Australia and New Zealand, 1880, 

Franklyn’s Glance at Australia in 1880. 

Heaton’s Australian Dictionary of Dates, 1879. 

Wi'dey’s Australia and the Oceanic Region, 1376. 

Hayter’s Victorian Year Book, latest ivsue, 1883-84, 

The above may be consulted upon miscellaneous 
subjects and statistics. Mr. Bonwick also an- 
nounces a volume of statistics on all the British 
colonies. For the history one cannot do better than 
consult :— 

Rusden’s History of Australia, 3 vols. (London), 1884. 

The Official History of New South Wales (Sydney), 
1883. 

The Works of Mr, Bonwick and Mr. Labilliere. 

For exploration of the continent, the works of 
the explorers themselves and Mr, Tenison Wood’s 
two volumes. 

For works descriptive of scenery, of every day 
life, and society as at present constituted at the 
Antipodes, the works are innumerable. The under- 
mentioned are recent (mostly issued within the last 
ten years), and will be found useful and enter- 
taining :— 

Grant's Bush Life in Queensland. 

Black and White. By Mre. Campbell-Praed. 

Advance Australia! By Harold Finch-Hatton. 

Town Life in Australia, By R. E, N. Twopenny. 
1883. 

Our Australian Cousins. By J. Inglis. 

Victoria in 1880 Illustrated. 1580 

Capt. Barry’s Fifty Years’ Colonial Experiences. 1579 

The Vagabond Papers: Descriptive of Life in Light 
and Shade in Victoria, N.S. Wales, &c. 77-7 


1880. 
1885. 
1885. 


1880. 


5 vola., 1877-78. 
—_— Christian Work in Australasia (Methodism), 
O10. 
peed Outlines : Squatting Life. By Mrs. H, Jones. 
878. 

What we Saw in Australia. By the Misses Rosamond 
and Florence Davenport Hill. 1875. 

The Dominion of Australia. By George Ranken. 1874. 

Trollope’s Australia and New Zealand. 1873. 

Mr. Sala’s articles in the Daily Telegraph— 
“The Land of the Golden Fleece” might also be 
consulted, and Mr. Froude’s book—which may be 
expected early in January (1886)—will doubtless 
prove a most valuable and interesting work. I do 
not mention books on South or West Australia, as 
your correspondent does not ask for them. There 
are several good books dealing specially with those 
colonies. = &. ¥. 

Is Onion acquainted with the useful compendium 
Australasia, edited by A. R. Wallace, published 
by Stanford in 1880, being one of the volumes of 
his “ Compendium of Geography and Travel”? 





Evwarp H. Marsuatti, M.A. 


[A list of authorities on Victoria and New South 
Wales will be found on the reference works page of the | 


Statesman’s Year-book, Mr, E. Watrerp indicates as a 
useful source of information a History of the Australian 


| Colonies, issued annually from St. Bride Street. ] 


Dime: Picayune (6 §. xii. 348).—Is not the 
latter word simply a corruption of the Spanish 
pequéno, small in size, and hence used to designate 
a small, insignificant coin? Webster’s Dict. gives 
the word as “ from the language of the Caribs.” 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

Picayune is from the Spanish pequéfio, little, of 
trifling value. See “Pickaninny” in Bartlett’s 
Dictionary of Americanisms. F. W. Jackson. 


Toms anD Epitarpa or Ricwarp IIL: Ler- 
CESTER AND THE Foss-way (6 §. xi. 465; xii. 
71, 214, 372).—In Sir J. A. Picron’s well-meant 
attempt to explain what he terms the “little misun- 
derstanding” between Mr. Haut and myself as to 
the connexion of Leicester with the Foss-way, he 
has himself fallen into two or three misunder- 
standings with respect to the Roman road through 
the town. This is perhaps not surprising, Sir 
James not being a resident here, but only an 
occasional visitor. He would, doubtless, otherwise 
havexknown that the “old narrow High Street” 
was until comparatively modern times not the 
High Street at all, but the “‘Swine’s Market,” the 
real High Street of the Middle Ages being the 
broad thoroughfare leading from the North Gate 
of the town, by the High Cross, to the South 
Gate, now known as Highcross Street, and which 
crossed the Soar within a very short distance of 
the line of the old Foss-way, about midway between 
the walls of Leicester Abbey and Danet’s Hall, and 
with which (like Watts’s Causeway) it doubtless 
communicated, 

As to the fact of this change of name the follow- 
ing appears in Thompson’s History of Leicester 
(p. 98) :— 

“The main street, called the High Street, ran from 
the North Gate to the South Gate...... The principal inns 
were situated here...... It was through this street that 
processions of travellers of the upper rank, bodies of 
soldiers, horsemen, pilgrims and pedlars, who were on 
their way from the North to the South, or the South to 
the North, usually passed ; it was, indeed, the thorough- 
fare of the place. The next principal street was that 
which lay between the East and West Gates, and inter- 
sected the High Street atthe High Cross, That part 
which was between the East Gate and the Cross was 
called and used as the Swine Market.” 

Sir J. A. Picron’s statement that “ the course of 
the ancient road is marked by the line of the 
pleasant ‘ walk,’ which falls into the high road 
before reaching the racecourse,” is an entire mis- 
take. It is quite out of the line of the ancient 
road along Gallowtree Gate, outside the East Gate, 
and, as the name which it still bears, the New 
Walk, proves, is quite of modern date. Throsby 
(Hist. Leic., p. 302) says that “the New Walk 
was made about seven years since by a spirited 
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subscription. The Corporation gave the land by 
an Order of Hall, April 29, 1785...... [t forms a line 
almost a mile long, and nearly forms a boundary 
between St. Margaret’s and St. Mary’s Fields.” 

He then describes how the pleasant trees and 
shrubs planted on each side of the New Walk were 
disgracefully broken and destroyed at night by 
mischievous persons. 

Wituram Ketty, F.S.A. 
Leicester. 


NomBERs USED IN scorING SuEep (6 §. xi. 
206, 336, 472).—In an account of the meeting of 
the Philological Society held February, 1874, the 
Academy said: — 

** Mr. A. J. Ellis gave an account of asystem of scoring 
sheep said to have been introduced by Scotch shepherds 
into Yorkshire, now nearly extinct, or only known to very 
old persons and used in school games. Versions were ad- 
duced from Scotland, Durham, and Westmoreland, as well 
as Yorkshire, and, strangely enough, from three North 
American Indian tribes (communicated by Dr. Trumbull, 
of Hartford, Conn., U.S.). The foundation of the system 
is Welsh (not Gaelic), as shown especially by the words 
for 5, 10. 15, and the system of counting 11, 12, 13, 14, 
and 16, 17, 18, 19, as 1 and 10, 2 and 10, &c., and 1 and 
15, 2 and 15, &e. The words for 20 are perhaps all de- 
formations of the Welsh. The words for 6,7, in some 
versions seem also to be deformations of Welsh; but in 
others, as well as 8, 9, differ much from the Welsh, 
and follow several different systems not yet traced. The 
1, 2, 3 are generally mere varieties of ane, t’one, other, 
but 4 is clearly Welsh. The persons who use the system, 
being perfectly ignorant of the meaning, deface the 
words ad libitum, run off into jingles, and often confuse 
the order,” 

I agree that the basis of the system appears to 
be Welsh, un-ar-ddeg, pedwar-ar-ddeg, and pedwar- 
ar-bymtheg being the Welsh equivalents for eleven, 
fourteen, and nineteen. Geo. H, Briervey. 

Oswestry. 


Your correspondent at the last reference may 
take an interest in the following “ scoring” from 
Coniston, High Furness :—‘‘ Yan, taen, tedderte, 
medderte, pimp, haata, slaata, lowra, dowra, dick.” 
The numbers given by your correspondent seem 
to omit five and six, whilst “tin, te,” are not 
wanted, and seem to be a jingle upon “in, te” 
(one, two). F. C. Birgxreck Terry. 


Seat or Granp Inquisitor (6 8S. xii. 387). 
—In reply to I. E. C., so far as I am aware the 
only Roman Catholic dignitary who carries the 
keys in blazonry is the Pope. The keys are 
crossed behind the shield. Sometimes they are 
used without the shield, as a badge, in saltire, 
surmounted by the Papal tiara. I should like 


to ask, What is the origin of bishops impaling the 
arms of their sees with their family arms?) Was 
it a pre-Reformation custom? Was it universal ? 
Our Roman Catholic prelates do not impale their 
sees now in Great Britain, possibly because they 
have (from a State point of view) no sees. But 
Here are to be seen the | 


did they ever do so? 





arms of Bishop Kennedy, often repeated, being 
simply the coat of Kennedy surmounted by a 
mitre. On the other hand, the arms of Arch- 
bishop Sharpe (Protestant) are impaled with those 
of the see. The Anglican bishops all impale their 
sees. They use no mottoes. Our Catholic pre- 
lates do use mottoes for the most part. What is 
the tradition on these points ? 
Grorce Anovs, M.A. 
St, Andrews, N.B. 


Garxwar : Goicowar (6" §, xii. 388).—The 
following, from Macaulay’s Warren Hastings, may 
possibly help W. T.: “The Guicowar, which is, 
being interpreted, the Herdsman, founded that 


dynasty which still reigns in Guzerat.” 
H. E. W. 


Otherwise Guicowar. Means, I think, simply 
a cowkeeper. Grorce Avycus, M.A, 
St, Andrew's, N.B, 


Wituram Barton, 1654 (6% S. xii. 368).—See 
Nichols’s History of Leicestershire (1811), vol. iv, 
pt. ii. p. 574, and Wood’s Ath. Ox. (Bliss), vol. iii, 
pp. 303-4. It appears from the advertisement pre- 
fixed to the fourth edition of Six Centuries of 
Select Hymns and Spiritual Songs, collected out of 
the Holy Bible (1688), and written by the author's 
son, Edward Barton, minister of Welford, in North- 
amptonshire, that William Barton died upon 
May 14, 1678, “being aged about 74 or 75.” 
Edward Barton died in July, 1695 (Bridges’s 
Northamptonshire, 1791, vol. i. p. 595). 

G. F. R. B. 


Mrs, or Mistress (6 S, x. 264; xii. 89, 311, 
377).—On a flat stone in the churchyard of Buck- 
land Brewer, Devon, is this inscription :— 

“Here lie Bur ed in their Mothers Grave ye Bodies of 
M' Jane and Mi Elizabeth Lambe both of this Parish. 
Mr" Elizabeth was buried y® 28 of Febty Anno Dom, 
1731/2, Astatis 38. Mr Jane was Buried y* 8" of Novem, 
1732, Mtatis 45. 

These Sisters lived a Pious Godly life, 
They Envied none, they strangers were to strife, 
But neither of "em ever was a wife. 
These Virgins pure defyed Deaths poisenous sting, 
Being always fit to meet their Heavenly King. 
Their whole desires were fix'd on Heaven above, 
With Angels to Enjoy Seraphick love, 
For ever to remain in perfect Bliss, 
Consummate Joy, eternal Happiness.” 

J. Ince Drepoe, 


Dickens (6" §, xii, 348).—Will Mr. Warp 
be kind enough to state his authority for saying 
that Dickens lived in Welbeck Street with his 
father during his career as a newspaper reporter ! 
According to Forster’s Life, Dickens at that period 
lived in Bentinck Street (vol. i. p. 75). No 
number is given to the house, which I imagine 
was a lodging-house; at any rate, the Blue-books 
give one no assistance, G. F. R. B. 
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Our Curistuas NuMBER. 
Will correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
our Christmas Number be good enough to forward their 
communications, headed “‘ Christmas,” without delay ! 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A History of Norfolk. By Walter Rye. (Stock.) 
Ir the series of “ Popular County Histories " to be issued 
by Mr. Elliot Stock keeps up to the level of Mr. Walter 
Rye’s History of Norfolk, what has hitherto been re- 
garded as a department of literature attractive only to the 
antiquary will epring into general favour, Mr. Rye has 
indeed exceptional qualifications for the task he under- 
takes. An ardent antiquary and a close student, he is 
also something of a humourist. He writes brightly, 
convincingly, and well; and he illustrates his subject 
delightfully, if rather fantastically, from all sorts of 
out-of-the-way sources. What is sought in the huge 
county history is not here to be found, The landed 
proprietor who hopes to find in the pages a full account 
of his descent and possessions and a handsome tribute 
to his importance may go elsewhere. Some Norman 

digrees, such as those of Howard, Duke of Norfolk, and 

‘ownshend (Marquis) of Rainham, Mr. Rye mentions, for 
the sake of showing the futility of claims to descent aban- 
doned in the earlier case, muintained in the later. Of 
another pseudo-Norman descent he simply says it “‘ is 
too ridiculous to need any exposure here.” Starting 
with a theory ofa Danish invasion, unsuspected hitherto, 
antecedent to any Roman settlement, Mr. Rye brings in 
support of his views facts that cannot do otherwise than 
appeal to scholars. All that be writes about place-names 
is especially valuable. From Norfolk before the Nor- 
mans he proceeds to the Norman Conquest, the results of 
which in castle-building, in the growth of monasteries, 
and in the overstock of churches are shown in three 
excellent chapters, ‘“ Persecutions and Risings,” “ The 
Norfolk of Elizabeth,” and “ Norfolk's Part in the 
Eastern Association,” are a series of sketches, bold, dash- 
ing, and accurate. Chapters which follow describe the old 
peasant life and the town life, the monks and the friars, 
and the parsons and their churches. Then comes a 
delightful description of the towns and natural features 
of Norfolk, the whole of which, with the exception of 
Yarmouth, Mr. Rye loves with the affection of a son. 
The broads and marshes find a picturesque painter, and 
the whole concludes with an animated account of the 
superstitions, folk-lore, and dialect of Norfolk, As 
bearing upon a controversy at present being carried on 
in“ N. & Q.” we hear (p. 141) of a knight made by King 
James I. in 1603 for the sum, it is eaid, of 7/. 10s., 
surely the lowest price in money at which such distinc- 
tion was ever obtained. This worthy, Sir Edmund 
Thimblethorp, was usually, if irreverently, spoken of 
as Nimblechopper. The book is indeed a model in its 
clars, and may be read with almost equal pleasure by 
the shrewdest antiquary and by those who know least 
of the antiquities of the county they love. The only 
error we de.ect is what appears to be a curious mis- 
quotation on p. 185, which gives a wrong reading and a 
commonplace interpretation to a well-known line of 
Shakspeare, 


The Unpopular King : the Life and Times of Richard 111. 
By Alfred O, Legge, F.C.H.8, 2 vols. (Ward & 
Downey.) 

Attempts to whitewash the character of Richard III, 

doomed by the genius of Shakspeare to everlasting 

infamy, have been frequent, If not the most uncom- 





promising, that now made by Mr. Legge is at least one 
of the most earnest. The task Mr. Legge accomplishes 
is less easy than it at first sight appears. Richard III. 
will always be accepted as depicted in Shakspeare, and 
no operation, surgical or literary, will lift the hump from 
his shoulder, or the reproach of the murder of the 
princes from his life. Had Mr. Legge, indeed, obtained 
proof that the princes outlived their uncle and lived to 
be the victims of Henry VIII., the discovery would 
not disturb the national faith. Students are, they say, 
aware of a Richard wholly different from that seen in 
Shakepeare. The answer is, “ There were, then, two,” 
or something equally trivial. In confining to the 
task of editing a work of Dr. Morton the share of Sir 
Thomas More in Zhe Historie of the Pittiful Life 
and Unfortunate Death of King Edward V. and the Duke 
of York his Brother : with the Troublesome and Tyrannical 
Government of the Usurpation of Richard 111. and his 
Miserable End, and in such like matters, our author is at 
his ease. It is only when his case wins a measure of 
acceptance that difficulties begin. Assume that during 
the reign of Edward Richard was the trusted counsellor 
of his brother, the one uncompromising friend, and all 
but invincible soldier; grant even that the proof is 
wanting that the young princes were ever murdered in 
the Tower or elsewhere ; grant these and other things, 
too numerous for detail, and the task of getting rid of 
prejudices and shaking off sympathies is only commenced. 
While in the one scale the ** Crookback ” with his friends 
and the aiders in his exploits draw the balance, up 
goes the impostor Henry in the other, and with him 
many a name that has stood conspicuous for worth in 
English annals. Mr. Legge holds a brief for Richard, 
and Northumberland and Stanley to him are necessarily 
traitors, He is, however, too much an advocate. When 
Norfolk died, “the fairest of England's nobility since 
Rivers died on the scaffuld, and Richard's truest friend 
fell bravely in defence of a cause which he believed to 
be just and of a sovereign whom he loved.” When Ox- 
ford, after having by one stroke hewn from the helmet 
of Norfolk the visor, and so having desperate odds 
“against his arch-enemy,” turna away and spares his 
life, the statement is that “the latent savage in Oxford 
was still under control.” Mr. Legge is entitled to the 
credit of bringing forward much that is new and that 
tells in favour of Richard. Without holding the scales 
with intentional partiality, he has, however, a perceptible 
leaning. His task is accomplished with much care, 
though he might with advantage have polished the style 
of his book, which, though eloquent and picturesque at 
times, is deficient in clearness and accuracy. The book 
is a welcome contribution to the study of an epoch and 
characters which will form subjects of lasting contro- 
verey. 


Bartolozzi and his Works. By Andrew W. Tuer, (Field 
& Tuer.) 
Futt justice was done Mr. Tuer upon the appearance 
of the two-volume edition of his Zurtoloze: and his 
Works, Of that handsomely illustrated and in every 
way fascinating book few copirs now remain in the 
publishers’ hands, and these must necessarily be forth- 
with absorbed. Under these conditions Mr. Tuer issues 
a new and revised edition, from which a few sections, 
“of little value to the general reader, are omitted,’ and 
in which “fresh matter of interest has been freely 
interspersed.” From the omitted portions it is proposed 
to construct a “‘ catalogue raisonné” of upwards of two 
thousand works engraved by Bartolozzi. The additions, 
which are marked in the index by an asterisk, are 
numerous. Few of the twenty odd pages of index are 
without several astericks. While improved, then, in 
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literary respects, and better worthy of the standard 
position it will occupy, the work is not less artistic in 
the new shape than in the old. It is printed upon paper 
which it is a pleasure to handle, and in clear, handsome, 
and legible type. It is ina cover which is equally novel 
and effective, and enclosed in a wrapper which will keep 
the delicate pages from injury. The edition, which is 
confined to four hundred copies, is more distinctly at- 
tractive to the true bibliophile than that it replaces. 


Re vision Re 
Students of the Revised Version of the Old Testament, 
accounting for every Change. By the Rev. C. G. K 
Gillespie, A.K.C,, &c. 1. The Pentateuch. (Hey- 
wood.) 
Tux object of the writer is to give to general readers 
the means of testing for themselves the newly revised 
version of the Holy Scriptures, and, further, to supply 
an incentive to the study of the Hebrew language, for 
which purpose he has added “a simple guide to Hebrew 
grammatical structure.” A single example will show 
the character and style of the work as well as a more 
lengthened notice. Thus, on Genesis iv. 21, where the 
Bible of 1611 reads “ harp and organ,” the Revised Ver- 
sion reads ‘“‘harp and pipe.” On this Mr. Gillespie's 
note is,“ Pipe. xgiigdv, supposed by some to include all 
wind instruments. The radical idea is that of action 
with breath. So Targ Syr.’’ The notes are brief and 
somewhat fragmentary; but the author has desired to 
supply in a form neither cumbersome nor costly a hand- 
book which might explain, in the briefest possible 
manner, the reasons which have actuated the revisers 
in the changes which have been introduced, and to in- 
dicate sources from which fuller information may be 
obtained. The part now issued comprises, in 139 pages, 
the annotations on the Pentateuch. 


Psalm and Hymn Tunes. Composed by James Turle, 
formerly Organist and Master of the Choristers of 
Westminster Abbey. Collected and Edited by his 
Daughter, 8. A. Turle. (Novello, Ewer & Co.) 

Frienps will be glad to possess this volume, to keep as 

a small remembrance of the kind-hearted organist of 

Westminster, The compositions range over a long period, 

the tune “‘ Westminster” having been composed as far 

back as 1824, Mr, Turle then being only in his twenty- 
third year, while “‘ Wesley’ bears the recent date of 

1878. Mr. Turle was appointed organist and master of 

the choristers at Westminster in 1831, and so remained 

until September 26, 1875, when he retired from active 
duty, but retained a titular connexion with the Abbey 
and lived in his house at the Cloisters until his death, on 

June 28, 1882. Archdeacon Farrar has well said of him, 

“ He breathed through all his life the music of a sym- 

pathetic kindness and of an invincible modesty, the 

music which ever seemed to be slumbering on the in- 
strument of his gentle life,” 


1s0nS 


: a@ Manual for General Readers and 


Statistics of Hydraulic Works and Hydrology of Eng- 
land, Canada, Egypt, and India. Collected and 
reduced by Lowis dA. Jackson, (Thacker & Co.) 

Tuoven scientific and technical in the main, and chiefly 
intended, like its author’s other compilations, to be of 
service to the civil engineer, Mr. Lowis dA. Jackson's 
statistics of hydraulic works have general interest. 
Nothing can be more significant than the way in which 
old-established methods of canal communication are, 
through the obstacles of antagonistic companies, allowed 
to fall into decay, and the development of irrigation is 
impeded in India by Anglo-Indian officialism, On these 
subjects Mr, Jackson writes earnestly and well, and his 
book, though dealing with matters outside our province, 
deserves mention and recommendation, 





M, Victor Fovrnen opens out with a valuable paper 
on * Les Enseignes Littéraires et Artistiques de Paris” 
the latest number of Le Livre, and is followed by M. 
Léo Claris, who writes on ‘‘ La Bibliographie au XVIIT* 
Siécle: Le Pére Niceron et l’Abbé Goujet.” English 
binding rarely meets with the approval of French con- 
noieseurs, It is, accordingly, satisfactory to find the 
illustrations hors (erte consisting of a reproduction of a 
binding of The Alhambra of Owen Jones, executed by 
W. M. Matthews. Le Livre maintains its interest and 
value, 


Tue third volume of the “ Pocket Library ” of Mesars, 
Routledge comes to us in Hood's Comic Poems. 


Books received include A Christian Confession of 
Faith from a Modern Point of View (Liverpool, 
Walmsley),—7he Story of a Great Delusion, by William 
White (b&b. W. Allen),—Voems of Feeling, by Alexander 
Winton Buchan (Glasgow, Murray & Son),—The New 
Creation, by the Rev. Charles James Hamilton, M.A, 
(Bagster & Sons),—and Gathered in the Gloaming, Poems 
rd Early and Later Years, by T. Westwood (Chiswick 
*ress), 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

J. F. O. (“ Dr, Fell ").—The information concerning 
Tom Brown with which you oblige has appeared 1" 8. ¥, 
353. 

H. J. A. (“English Pronunciation of Latin '’).—The 
subject is fully diwcussed 4'» 8, i, 24, 89, 204, 274, 375, 
424, 512, 593; vii. 13, 25, 173. 

L. (“ Haberdasher ”).-—You will find this subject fully 
discussed 1" S. ii. v. vi. ix. x. xi. passim ; 3°48, i, 385; 
xii. 102; 4% 8, viii. 145, 270; x. 304. 

A. M. B. (“ Pouring oil on troubled waters ’).—This 
question comes with marvellous frequency, See 6' 8, 
xi. 360. j 

W. L. (“ Watson and Mosley Families ”).—Your ob- 
liging communication has been forwarded to Strix. It 
is, for a matter of comparatively private interest, too 
long for our much-burdened columns, 

Tue Rev. J. M. Cripps, Hatherly Lodge, Thicket 
Road, Anerley, S.W., desires to ascertain the publisher 
of a blank autograph book, which, to facilitate reference, 
contains an index of different heads, as “Statesmen,” 
“ Lawyers,” &e. 

Corricenpa.—P. 413, col. 1, 1. 30, for “de la Royne” 
read de la Roque. P. 415, col. 1, 1. 9 from bottom, for 
“Mersites” real Thersites. P. 419, col. 1, 1. 2, for 
“ Etrietatas (sic)” read “brietatas (sic). 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advirtisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

















